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| Teach a Way of Living 


SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN! 


While much good work has been done in developing meth- 
ods and materials for intercultural education on the high school 
and upper elementary school levels the primary child still lacks 
a thorough-going program in this field. Because it is at this 
stage, before prejudices can become well established, that edu- 
cation for democratic living should begin, and because I be- 
lieve that such attitudes can be developed as easily and as 
gradually as physical growth, I would like to tell of my four 
year old experiment in building a foundation for better human 
understanding among the youngest of school children. 


The basis for this work did not spring forth full fledged in 
a moment of pure inspiration. I have been bringing up young 
Americans for more than twenty years and for the greater part 
of that time, because I was aware of the existence of prejudice 
against minorities, I made every effort to impress upon my 
pupils on every occasion that fair play, recognition, and con- 
sideration of the rights of others were essential to good 
Americanism. 


I developed in my classes a democratic society, in which 
children were made aware that the rate of progress of the 
entire group was dependent upon the progress of its slowest 
member. The fastest children were given the honor and the 
responsibility of helping the retarded ones and enjoyed class 


1A teacher in the Gregory School, Chicago, III. 
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recognition of their contribution to the development of a 
neighbor’s potentialities. Youngsters were made conscious of 
their importance as individuals through praise for their 
slightest successful effort, and given opportunities to prove to 
the entire group that everyone had something to contribute 
that was of value to the group. I encouraged self-competition 
rather than class competition and the interest of each child to 
add to the improvement of others. 


During these years the neighborhood in which I was teach- 
ing had been undergoing a slow process of change. What had 
been formerly a homogeneous area had become by 1940 one 
consisting of many diverse religious and national groups. This 
change plus the fact of increasing racial, religious and national 
frictions and other tensions induced by the war, considerably 
altered the problems I encountered in my class room. 


Despite the democratic atmosphere already established, out- 
bursts of childish tempers, ugly name calling and occasional! 
physical violence disclosed the presence of prejudices. I realized 
that what I had been doing was not enough, that somehow I 
had failed these children. 


Convinced that the virus by which these youngsters had 
been infected had originated in the home and its environs, I 
realized that to combat this problem it was necessary for me 
to reach out into that home. The seriousness of the situation 
that had arisen served to prove that my whole educational ap- 
proach, indeed our whole educational system, would have to be 
reorganized to meet this threat to our way of life. 


We teachers would have to teach primarily a way of living 
if our democracy was to survive. Our method of instruction 
would have to be made acceptable to the parent as well as to 
the child, for its success depended upon the approval and the 
cooperation of the home. Furthermore, the material used would 
have to be of such character that children could fall back on 
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it as a morale builder, a weapon of defense and offense against 
forces of evil, as well as a primer for adult enlightenment. 


Upon this basis my experiment began. 


How well I remember that first year of floundering. In 
my anxiety to reach the adults at home as well as the child in 
school, I plunged into a superficial approach to the situation. 
Using newspaper pictures and stories we made a chart of 
“heroes” of various races, creeds, and nationalities, who had 
performed some notable war action. This later led to the mak- 
ing of another chart, showing the names of pupils’ relatives in 
service. Daily comments on the national, religious, and racial 
extractions of these heroes fighting together to protect us all 
made the youngsters conscious of the bond of Americanism 
that held us together; and the children were made to feel the 
need to show these men that they, too, ““were good Americans 
by working harmoniously at home.” Pupils were encouraged 
to talk at home about the friendly, cooperative relationships 
of these “heroes” and were praised when tales of favorable 
parental comment were related. From the number of clippings 
and replies from parents regarding relatives in the service that 
came in, I knew I had captured interest in the home. This 
chart was one of my successes that first year. 


However, when I attempted to explain religious holidays 
as various groups stayed out to observe them, the expressions of 
distaste on the faces of my listeners resulted in immediate 
abandonment of the project, pending further research for a 
better approach. 


Out of many trials, errors, and successes, guided by facial 
expression, conversation, individual reactions to situations 
amicable and otherwise, and almost at the end of a year of 
experiment, I arrived at a new basis for the teaching of better 
human understanding. 


I developed a plan in which the child was considered 
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primarily a unit in his own family. Using the child’s observa- 
tion and experience at home, I developed the concept of the 
worth of human differences, relationships, and values. 


I called the first part of my plan “Families” and in order 
to relate the home to the outside world I worked out a second 
part and called it “Neighbors,” thus focusing the child’s con- 
cept of the world upon the relationships of families and 
neighbors. 


My former democratic procedures were salvaged and re- 
named “Good Neighbor Relations” to fit into the child’s con- 
scious concept of a wofld of interdependent neighbors. My 
pupils learned through daily experience a neighbor’s value as 
a friend. More proficient hands guided less able ones, and 
“Good Neighbors” loaned each other pencils, or paper, the 
“tools” with which they worked. They contributed to a col- 
lection of crayons in a “Good Neighbor” box, which started 
out as a container of discards used by the less economically 
fortunate, or forgetful “neighbors.” This box soon became 
filled with the best crayons that parents would allow the 
youngsters to contribute. I recall with great pleasure the many 
times that children spent their ““own money” to donate new 
items. 


I remember the numerous occasions when my lessons would 
be interrupted by a child’s triumphant shout, as the “teacher” 
° ee ° > >> = ec 
pointed to her “pupils’”’ progress at the board, with a “Look, 
Mrs. Herman. Look at Joe’s work. Isn’t it good? He did 
the last line by himself, too.” 


The interest and pride of the class in the achievement of 
the two “good neighbors” who were praised on the basis of 
“That just goes to show what two ‘Good Americans’ can do 
for each other,” delighted me anew each time it occurred. Thus 
all cooperative and constructive action no matter how slight 
or how imperfect, was praised and renamed a “Good Neighbor” 
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act, and Good Americanism began to mean something tangible 
to the children, because it was constantly lived and experienced. 
From their very first day in school, my pupils began to discuss 
and record, at first in crudely drawn illustrations, later in 
sentences, descriptions of similarities and differences in appear- 
ance of members of their own families. They developed an 
awareness that variabilities in appearance, taste, habit and 
health were natural, and existed in their own families as well 
as in those of their friends, classmates and neighbors. They 
discovered the same to be true of animal families: dogs, cats, 
birds, and others familiar to them. 


The children learned through observation and discussion 
that though individuals in each family (“‘people,” dog, cat, 
etc.) varied superficially, all members of the same family 
were similar structurally and functionally. 


The recording of these facts initiated the first step in the 
education of the parent, for the crudely drawn illustrations 
were sent home to be returned the next day bearing the par- 
ent’s signature. 

As time went on, observations of neighbors as factors in 
the children’s school life, were extended to include people whose 
occupations were necessary to the life of the community: 
policemen, firemen, janitors, grocers, etc. Pictures of these 
peoples were drawn for a chart called, “Neighbors Who Work 
For Us.” The drawings represented these in three races serv- 
ing in similar capacities. Pictures of luminaries of stage, screen 
and radio, “Neighbors Who Make Us Happy,” of various 
racial, national, and religious extractions, were clipped from 
newspapers and magazines to form another chart. The chil- 
dren never tired of looking at the charts and became very 
familiar with their neighbors’ descents. In this way they 
learned concretely that all manner of people contributed to 
their pleasure and that “In America everyone is our Neigh- 
bor,” which was a secondary caption on one of the charts. 
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Later on a list of “Americans In Our Room” was made, 
with the name of every child in the class, beneath the name 
of the country of ancestral origin. 


All these experiences were put into books and a newspaper 
illustrated and printed by the children themselves, looked at 
during library time. The pride of the pupils in their own work 
and that of their classmates was a constant source of encour- 
agement and inspiration to me. The children would linger 
over the pages of an illustrated book they had made, showing 
it off to one another. “This is the page I made, and this is 
John’s. He’s a real artist,” were not uncommon phrases. 


Often the “artist” would make a “sample” to aid a neigh- 
bor in drawing. Upon my comment on the improvement in 
the result, invariably the reply would come, “Joe made me a 
sample to look at. He’s a good neighbor.” Frequently they 
would say that to me, after I had loaned them something they 
needed or had helped them with their work, “Thanks, Mrs. 
Herman. You’re a good neighbor.” 

All national holidays were presented as “Good Neighbor 
Holidays”; the stories of these as well as those of our great men 
were told in the light of contributions to the welfare of neigh- 
bors, or as a result of the cooperative efforts of neighbors. 
The children discovered that our history, including the voyage 
of Columbus, was a result of cooperative efforts of people of 
many nations, faiths, and later of races. These identified and 
named brought many a glow to the faces of youngsters as 
they recognized that their kinfolk had had a share in the 
growth of America. The knowledge that ancestors of every 
child in the room had played a similar role, served to create 
a new aspect for the appreciation of their classmates. 


Religious and racial differences no longer presented a prob- 
lem, for by this time the youngsters had begun to think in 
terms of their own experiences, and the value of an individual 
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as a cooperative neighbor or friend transcended all other con- 
siderations. In fact religious holidays were looked forward to 
as opportunities to share varieties of delicacies with neighbors. 


Thus at Easter and Passover the youngsters enjoyed the 
fascinating colors of Easter eggs, and the taste of the flat square 
““Matzos.” They delighted in Greek confections and the color- 
ful little Italian cakes that were brought in occasionally. At 
Christmas and Chanukah, both ‘‘Good Neighbor’ holidays, 
“Happy Holiday” cards were made and exchanged; Jewish 
children using candelabra to decorate their cards, Christian chil- 
dren the Christmas tree or Santa Claus or both as decorative 
motif in theirs. Frequently all three motifs would appear on 
the same card. When these were exchanged on the occasion 
of our “Good Neighbor” party, requests arose to make one of 
each kind for parents to see. 


Appreciation of neighbors harvested a bumper crop of 
contributions to the Red Cross, the Community Fund and 
the Polio Fund, “to help neighbors who were too ill or too 
poor to help themselves.”” How well I remember the times I 
was touched to the point of tears at the sight of a much worn 
dollar bill, handed in as a contribution by a child from a home 
of very limited means. Many of my six, seven, and eight 
year-olds denied themselves sweets they loved, and raided toy 
banks, their ““own money,” to donate to some needy neighbor 
they would never know. There was no necessity for contests, 
sales or other artificial means to raise funds, for in my world 
of “neighbors” these came from the heart and were given 
with love. 


In the meantime the education of the parent through 
papers sent home for perusal and comment on the child’s de- 
velopment as a Good American, continued uninterruptedly. 


Another method employed was memorization and recita- 
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tion of verses I had written emphasizing cooperative living, or 
through songs composed within the voice range of the children 
and the scope of their experience. The latter written to 
“swing” time were often repeated at home (frequently par- 
ents on a visit to my room, disbelieving the story the child 
told, would inquire whether I had actually written the songs, 
as they were all singing them at home, and did I mind). The 
songs and poems were incorporated into plays at the end of 
each year; and the ever increasing audience of parents learned 
through the dramatization by their children of the rich herit- 
age they enjoyed because people of widely different national, 
racial and religious cultures had found haven and inspiration 
here. 


The plays were repeated for the education of older pupils 
in the school, and were well remembered from year to year. 
Many a time a child unknown to me would ask whether my 
new “show” would be like the one last year, and whether I 
thought he would be able to see it. 


By the end of the second year of school, the youngsters 
had learned in a simple way the rights of all Americans to 
freedom of speech, religion and suffrage. They discovered that 
everyone was entitled to his own opinions, and through peace- 
ful settlement of disputes found that neighbors could be friends 
even though they did not agree at all times. 


When the occasion called for it, I invented stories to counter 
attempts of youngsters and adults who sought to destroy what 
I had been trying to build. One of the most successful of these 
was a story of a child who picked up an apple unfit to be 
eaten from beneath a tree of ripe red ones. Should the child 
try another, or decide that all on that tree were poor because 
of the experience with the single fruit? 


Every time a child came to me with a story derogatory 
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to some one I would remind him of “Joe’s Apple Tree,” and 
tell him to look for the “good apple.” The children were also 
told at these times that many people they knew had not learned 
the things they were learning, and that it was up to them to 
teach others to be “Good Neighbors.” 


Many a time a child would relate an instance of an adult 
receiving a lesson in human understanding. The one I am 
about to narrate still gives me a thrill every time I tell it, for 
it was one of the proudest moments of my teaching career 
and I felt at that time that all the hard work which I had done 
was more than compensated for, in the splendid character 
that had been developed. 


It happened on the morning following the Louis-Conn 
championship bout. As the children stood around discussing 
it in groups, one of them, Anthony A., seven years of age, 
suddenly turned to me and said, 


“When we were listening to the fight, my father was for 
Joe Louis and so was I. My mother said, “What do you want 
him* to win for!’ 


“But I said, ‘I don’t care what he is, because in my room 
we learn to love and help our neighbors.’ ” 


Though Anthony’s class with two years of training in dem- 
ocratic living has been out of my reach for a year, evidence 
shows the bonds I forged still hold firm. Anthony, who is Ital- 
ian of Catholic faith, comes down to my room with Howard, 
a Jewish lad, to turn pages for the latter as he plays a squeaky 
tune for me on his violin; the pride in Anthony’s face at his 
friend’s achievement fairly makes my heart sing. 


On the other hand, Howard calls for two little neighbors in 
my room, both of Greek nationality, and asks if there is any 
school work with which he can help them. On his last visit, 


*The actual words said were, “that nigger.” 
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Valentine Day, he entered to leave cards for his friends in the 
large box that contained all greetings of this type intended for 
the members of my class. 


As soon as his cards were slipped through the slot the twins 
ran up to me with shining faces and asked whether they could 
hand theirs to him. The bigger boy was so surprised and pleased 
that he could hardly mumble “Thanks,” and the happiness that 
flooded his round face was a beautiful thing to see. 


So goes my experiment, which is an experiment no longer; 
for it has proved itself a success over and over in the last three 
years. I hardly know that I am teaching in the same school, ex- 
cept as older pupils who have become attracted to and conscious 
of my work through my assembly programs and through news- 
paper publicity bring stories of upper grade friction to me. 
They also bring clippings of stories and pictures fostering good 
will; moreover, they have begun to criticize their friends for 
attitudes of intolerance, in the light of, “after all, we are all 
people.” 


It is time for all of us who are working with America’s fu- 
ture to realize that we must begin to teach a way of life first, 
and subject matter and skills only as they relate to living that 
life cooperatively, constructively and enjoyably; for in a world 
so crowded with human differences, the only basis for continued 
productive existence is through cooperation. We must strive, 
therefore, to develop democratic attitudes at the very begin- 
ning, in earliest childhood, and establish through actual situa- 
tions, an appreciation of the values of interdependent living. 
The little red schoolhouse must be aroused to a new and greater 
responsibility: the development of a citizenry equipped by ex- 
perience for living in an interdependent world of tomorrow. 































“My Country Is The World” 
A Fifth Grade Project 


By Lena DENECKE'! 


; 
Basic Philosophy 
1 
C The field of intergroup education can scarcely be ap- 
proached academically. Unless the teacher herself has experi- 
; enced a deep sense of unity with all races and nationalities; 
: unless the world is her country, and loyalty to humanity as 
_ deeply felt as loyalty to her nation, her efforts may bear little 
‘ fruit in terms of attitudes. A sense of brotherhood or world 
y citizenship may be caught, but seldom taught. Conversely, it 
is tragically true that the sense of separateness, of prejudice, 
d and often of hatred, are daily caught by children from adults. 
It is an unquestionable fact that children naturally feel no 
i prejudice until they have been so conditioned by the grown- 
ups about them. They readily mix in play and friendliness 
with the Indian, the Negro, the Chinese, the Japanese, often 
1- fascinated rather than repelled, until the unconscious condi- 
t tioning for prejudice takes place. 
? Our job as teachers, therefore, is to foster what children 
d natively possess—a normal relationship toward people unlike 
themselves in color or nationality; to reveal by means of some 
a” purposeful activities, the fact that all are human beings with 
e the same emotions, the same hungers, the same virtues and 
- vices, the same longings, as ourselves. The individual teacher, 
5 if the foregoing point of view is innately part of herself, can 
7 not do otherwise than make use of every opportunity for 


fostering attitudes of appreciation and enthusiasm toward 
other peoples and races. The teaching of geography and his- 


Formerly critic teacher School 52, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tory furnish myriads of such opportunities. We must look 


through and beyond the facts to what they signify in human 
relations. 


Purposes of the Activity 


The deeper purposes of the activity, soon to be described, 
are implied above. Specifically, the main purpose was to lead 
the children to feel a close relationship with peoples of other 
nations, and in a sense, to identify themselves with them 
through tracing their own ancestry to its foreign origin. 
Coupled with this purpose was that of rousing enthusiastic 
appreciation for the contributions made by various nations 
and races. 


Approach 


Early in the year the children had shown keen interest in 
the explorations and settlements of our country. The birth of 
the new nation, the rapid growth from the small nation of 13 
colonies to the present great nation of 48 states and 138,000,- 
000 people were matters of wonder to them. This interest 
stirred a natural curiosity about the various peoples who mi- 
grated here from Europe and Asia. The children were fasci- 
nated by the fact that every American is descended from some 


foreign nationality. This curiosity led them into the exploring 
of new fields as follows: 


Procedure 


Each child, after discussion with parents at home, made for 
himself a family tree, showing nationality origin. A few 
needed to trace through a number of generations before arriv- 
ing at the foreign extraction; others traced no farther than 
parents or grandparents. A class graph was made, summarizing 
the prevailing nationalities of the group, including teachers. 
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“My Country Is THE WORLD” 


We began to sense our own class as a group made up of many 
different nationalities, all working together, respecting one 
another. 


These experiences led naturally to a desire to find out why 
each nationality group left its mother country, where it settled, 
when it settled, and what special contribution each made to 
the building of America. Children volunteered to do research 
work on these questions, at home or at our school library. Each 
day new volunteer reports were brought in, and a brief sum- 
mary recorded. Interest ran high, Graphs, charts, maps, ac- 
companied the reports. 


Someone suggested bringing in words in foreign languages. 
Soon many of us were offering simple sentences in French, 
German, Polish, Italian, Russian, Chinese. We learned to sing 
in French the round, “Frere Jacques” and the folk song, “Cie- 
lito Lindo,” in Spanish. A German Song about springtime was 
offered by the boy of German ancestry, with full details about 
correct pronunciations. A girl who had once attended a board- 
ing school had learned, from a missionary there, certain Chi- 
nese expressions of courtesy as well as a song in Chinese. She 
taught these to a small group of her classmates, and worked 
it out as a dramatic scene of children in a Chinese school. The 
French phrases were worked into a dramatic scene also. 


Thus through dramatic play and imaginative interest, the 
children were experiencing the lives of other nationalities— 
identifying themselves with them. 


In the meantime, committees offered reports to the class, 
showing how the music, the art, the science, and the literature 
which Americans enjoy have originated, in many cases, from 
foreign lands. Children became curious, too, to find out about 
the many articles, in common daily use, which originated in 
some foreign country: the compass from China; the Christmas 
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tree from Germany; the silo from France; checkers from 
Egypt, etc. Every day new bits of information were offered. 


In the class room as well as in the music room, we enjoyed 
learning gay folk songs of various nations, some in the original 
language, as stated. 


Related folk dancing was taught by the gymnasium teacher. 


In the art class the children were making, with paper and 
crayon, small colorful cutouts of costumed figures of people 
of various nationalities. It was planned that these figures be 
arranged later as a frieze, all to join hands in friendly gaiety. 


The children were now becoming happily world conscious, 
and I felt that they were ready for the poem, “Brotherhood,” 
by Robert Whitaker: (From the “Pocket Songster’-—Co- 
operative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio. 


My country is the world, 
My flag, with stars impearled, 

Fills all the skies; 

All the round earth I claim, 

Peoples of every name, 

And all inspiring fame, 

My heart would prize. 

And all men are my kin, 

Since every man has been 

Blood of my blood; 

I glory in the grace 

And strength of every race, 

And joy in every trace 


Of brotherhood. 


We learned “The Song of Peace,” words by Lloyd Stone; 
melody “Finlandia.” (Pocket Songster. ) 


This is my song, Oh God of all the nations, 
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“My CouNtTrY Is THE WORLD” 


A song of peace for lands afar and mine. 

This is my home, the country where my heart is; 
This is my hope, my dream, my shrine. 

But other hearts, in other lands are beating, 

With hopes and dreams the same as mine. 


Very early in the year, when a Negro student teacher was 
with us, the children had been told the stories of famous 
Negroes: George Washington Carver, Booker T. Washington, 
Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, and others. We sang several 
Negro spirituals and learned the Negro national anthem, “Lift 
Every Voice and Sing,” by James Weldon Johnson. We learned 
to revere the names of the great Negro scientists, poets, musi- 
cians. During this unit on world citizenship, we included a 
review of what we had learned about the Negroes. 


Frequently throughout these activities we paused to remind 
ourselves: Who is it that created all people everywhere? God, 
the Father of all. Then we must all be one great family. 
People everywhere are so much alike. The children listed ways 
they are alike: Parents love their children. All experience 
hunger, cold. They all need food, clothes, homes. They need 
work. All are sometimes happy, sometimes sad. Some are 
good, some bad. They differ in color, language, customs, but 
yet are so much alike! 


Culmination 


All of these learnings and activities were easily organized 
by the children, under the teacher’s guidance, into the dramatic 
program which follows. 


The prologue was originated by two boys as a suitable in- 
troduction. 


Throughout the unit, the teacher kept in mind an all-im- 
portant educational principle: That only those experiences 
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which children wholeheartedly enjoy, those things which they ] 
inwardly admire—only these carry over into their lives and 
affect attitudes. Therefore we tried throughout to keep all 
activities spontaneous, without strain—unforced, joyous. “The 

light in the eye,” the expression of eager interest and the inner 

urge of curiosity shining in the faces, the free comments and 
questionings—these are some of the measuring points for re- 

sults in terms of attitudes. To attain these, the teacher needs 

a delicacy of touch, which leads her to sense the inner reactions 


of children. 
The Play 


STAGE SETTINGS—Frieze (above curtain): Colorful cut-out 
figures* of nationality dolls, hands joined in dance. 
Under these, in large cut-out letters,* the following 
quotation, suggesting the theme: 


“Oh hear my song, thou God of all the nations! 
A song of peace for their land and mine.” 


Large map* of world in center of stage, showing main 
routes of early migration to United States. To the right, 
map* of United States showing locations of various 
nationality settlements. To the left, a map* of the 
United States showing the first Americans (figures* of 
Indians in action, cut out and pasted on map). Rack 
for graphs* to be used later in presentation. 


CosTUMES: Various simple peasant costumes. Girls: Blouses 
and skirts, with colorful kerchiefs, aprons, etc. Boys: 
White blouses; every day trousers. Three in Indian 

costume. 





OPENING SONG (audience and class): ‘America, the 
Beautiful.” (Children of class, seated in audience, sing 
descant. ) 


*Indicates hand work done in the Art Class, 
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II. **PROLOGUE SETTING (curtain closed): The school hall, 
after a regular library period. Two boys walking 
through hall absorbed in reading books from school 
library, bump into each other and get to talking. 


DonaLp: Hey, look out where you’re going, you clumsy! 
WiLtiaM: Same to you! What are you reading? 


DonaLp: Oh, it’s a book that tells about the nationalities 
in our country. (Shows “An Introduction to American Civil- 
ization” by Harold Rugg.) See, here is a part about the Scotch, 
the Germans, Negroes, Chinese, Russians— 


WiLit1aM (looking over Donald’s shoulder): Yeah, here’s 
something about the Scandinavians and the Dutch—and there’s 
a Spanish girl and a French boy. 


DonaLp: What nationality are you? 


Wittiam: Oh, I’m French, German, English, Scotch, 
Ital-- 


DonaLp: Wait a minute! I said nationality, not nation- 
alities, 


WituiaM: Of course everyone’s got a lot of mixtures— 
that’s what we’ve been talking about in class, isn’t it? 


DoNnaLp: We’ve had fun, haven’t we, studying about all 
the nationalities in America? 


WiuiaM: I have an idea! Why couldn’t we make a pro- 
gram out of all this? Louise knows some Chinese, those other 
children have been practicing that French play; we could give 
our reports on the different nationalities, and we could show 
all those graphs, pictures, maps, dolls, and charts that we made, 
and our family trees. 


*Prologue was planned by Donald and William as an informal introduction to the idea of 
the play 
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DonaLp: Sure enough. And don’t forget all those songs 
we’ve learned, and the dances the girls learned in gym. That’s 
a swell idea. Let’s go and tell the others. (Boys, walking off 
stage, meet Harry.) Harry, wait till you hear about our idea 
for an assembly program. 

(Exit all three boys.) 


SCENE I 


Ill. THe Action: Curtain opens, showing back stage, 
maps, frieze, etc. Entire class, some in special costumes, 
leave seats in auditorium and walk onto stage, singing 
as they walk, the Swiss song, “From Lucerne to Weggis- 


On.” 


Grouping: Girls form on left wing of stage in informal 
group, standing or sitting on chairs or floor. Boys on 
right wing, some sitting, some kneeling, some stand- 
ing, in informal groups. 


DoNALD (to audience): Here we all are. We've an- 
swered a lot of questions for ourselves; now for the program. 
We'll show you what we’ve been doing. 


Harry (pointing to map, center): It’s a wonderful 
country we live in. 138,000,000 Americans. (Pause. To 
class): Who are the Americans? 


Giris (in chorus—in surprise): Who are the Americans! 
Why, we all are Americans. People who live in America are 
Americans. 


Harry: Ah, but you are not quite right, really. The 
Indians are the only real Americans. (Using pointer, points to 
map showing Indians.) All the land in America was their land 
before Columbus came in 1492. After that—you know what 
happened. 
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ngs Boys (in chorus): The Spanish explored, yes, and the 
at’s French, the Dutch, and the English. 
off 


DONALD (pointing to appropriate part of map): To this 


dea | day, we find Spanish names of places: Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, San Bernardino, Santa Fe, Sierra Nevada. 

WILLIAM (pointing): And French: St. Louis, New Or- 

leans, Des Moines. 
ge, Harry (pointing): And Dutch: Manhattan, Rensselaer; 
nes, New York was once called New Amsterdam. 
ing DonaLp: But the English were the very first to settle— 
pis- 

Harry (interrupting): Hold on, there, Donald. The 
— English weren’t really the first. The Spaniards made the first 
ee permanent settlement at St. Augustine, Florida, in 1565. 
nd- Dona.p: Yes, thanks, Harry. 

JaNeET (English ancestry): Yes, I'll tell you about the 
an- English. (Pointing out on migration map.*) The brave Eng- 
mM. lish people dared to leave their comfortable homes in England 

to live in the wilderness. They kept coming until there were 
13 settlements. After the Revolution, these 13 colonies joined 
: together and were the first 13 states of the United States. 
O 


WittiaM (Scotch parentage): And don’t forget about 
the Scotch. They came soon after the English in the 1700’s. 
They settled in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and North 
are and South Carolina. My mother and father were born in Scot- 

land and came here in 1920. 


"he Harry: And so you see how our country got started by 
to the British and became an English-speaking nation. What a 
nd small country we were then, compared with now. (Points out 
rat region on map.) This graph* (pointing) shows what hap- 


pened after that: 10,000,000 people in 1800; now, in 1946, 
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138,000,000. (Pointing to graph.) Where did all the people 
come from? 


Boys (in chorus): From Ireland, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 


DonaLp (Irish ancestry): The Irish came in the early 
1800’s. They came because of a famine, and also because of 
the oppression of the English kings. There was a rebellion go- 
ing on at that time. They settled in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. 


Pau (German ancestry): The Germans came by the tens 
of thousands until the end of the nineteenth century. They 
came to escape the severe laws in Germany. Most of the Ger- 
mans did not like the military training. My great grandfather 
was sent over by his parents when he was about 16 to escape 
the military training law. The Germans settled in the North 
Central states. (Points. ) 


RoBert (Swedish ancestry): The 20,000,000 people of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden came after 1870. They settled 
in the North Central states, where they could have plenty of 
farm land. Minneapolis, St. Paul, and other cities were settled 
by these people. 


WittiaM: Almost until 1900 these were the only people 
coming here to live and work. Then they stopped coming— 
and who followed after that? 


Girts (in chorus): Russians, Hungarians, Italians, Jews. 


DonaLp: They came to work in our newly built fac- 
tories, to help build our railroads, to work in our coal mines. 
They had strong arms and strong backs for heavy work. 


ANTHONY (Italian ancestry): The Italians settled in the 
North Eastern states and in the large cities, especially Boston. 
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They did all kinds of work, went to school and college, and 
many became lawyers, doctors, and teachers. 


FRANK (Italian ancestry): In their own country the 
Italians were worn out with hard times. Besides, they had to 
serve in a standing army whether they wanted to or not. They 
were glad to escape into a new free country. 


JEAN (Russian parentage): My mother and father came 
from Russia in 1925. My mother made this Russian costume 
for me. The early Russians settled in some large cities: Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and New York. They came to escape hard 
laws. Many were used to hard work, so they didn’t mind work- 
ing in steel mills or on railroads for low wages. Here are some 
words I know in Russian: (At this point she read words in 
Russian, pointed to them on the chart she had made, and gave 
the English translation of them. Then she danced a solo Rus- 
sian dance, accompanied by a record brought from home.) 


Harry: How much hard work these people did in build- 
ing up our country. 


Rosert: I'll tell about the Jews. They came after 1890, 
from all countries. They became business men, scholars, doc- 


tors, lawyers. They settled in large cities—over half in New 
York City. 


Harry: But we haven’t named all yet—who else are 
Americans? 


Boys (in chorus): Negroes, Chinese, Japanese. 


GeorGcE: The Negroes lived through 250 years of slavery 
in our South. After 1863 they were free. It has been a great 
struggle for them to make a living. Some of them now are 
among our famous lawyers, writers, artists, musicians, and 
scientists. I will name some famous Negroes: (On side panels 
are pictures of these Negroes, to which he points as he mentions 
them. ) 
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Marion Anderson—Contralto 

James Weldon Johnson—Poet, Author 
Booker T. Washington—Educator 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar—Poet 

Paul Robeson—T enor 

Roland Hayes—T enor 

George Washington Carver—Scientist 


(At mention of George Washington Carver, entire class 
speaks this verse together) : 


Born a slave, he faced life like a master, 
While his Master’s light shone through his eyes. 


WiwiaM: In the 1850’s and 1860’s, Americans sent for 
the Chinese and paid their passage to America to work in mines 
and on the transcontinental railroad. But in 1883 Congress 
saw that there were 36,000 Chinese in America, so they decided 
to pass the Chinese Exclusion Act. 


THomas: When the Chinese were excluded, some business 
men wanted to keep on hiring cheap labor, so they sent for the 
Japanese. These Japanese were excellent farmers and soon 
wanted to own land or receive as high wages as Americans. 
Then our country and Japan made an agreement that Jap- 
anese should not enter the United States in such large numbers. 


WittiaM: By 1940 many Japanese-born in America were 
good citizens. Our government is now allowing them all the 
rights of other Americans. 


Harry (to summarize): Well, then, who are Americans? 
Girts: Indians—British—Spanish— 

Boys: Dutch—Irish—German— 

Girts: Scandinavians—Russians—Jews— 

Boys: Negroes—Chinese—Japanese— 
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Att: And many more. All the world—in America. 


GIRLS: 


Boys: 


ROBERT: 


My country is the world 


My flag, with stars impearled 
Fills all the skies 


All the round earth I claim; 
Peoples of every name, 
And all-inspiring fame 
My heart would prize. 


You all are related; everyone in America is re- 


lated to some other nationality. Each member of our class 
made a family tree, and this is what we found as our ancestry. 


(Points out 


called.) 


on graph. Children stand as their nationality is 


English hes on 2 
Italians ........ | ee 
Germans ois 10 
Belgians ............. 2 
Dutch 1 
Russians 2 
Scotch | moe 
Polish ........... Mea 
Irish 5 
French 2 
Yugoslavian l 


And all men are my kin 

Since every man has been 

Blood of my blood. 

I glory in the grace 

And strength of every race 

And joy in every trace of brotherhood. 
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ARNOLD: Jack, will you tell us about the Presidents of 


the United States? 


Jack (showing graph he had made): One day I looked 
up the paternal ancestry of the Presidents. I made this graph 
to show what I found. The figures show their ancestry as 


follows: 


English 


Scotch-Irish 


Scotch 
Dutch 
Welsh 
Irish 


Swiss 


l 
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GeorGE: | should think this would be a good time to tell 
about some contributions that came from these countries. 


JANE (pointing to large chart which she made, showing 
lists): Americans enjoy music from many lands. I will men- 


tion a few of them: 


German: 
Beethoven 
Brahms 
Bach 
Wagner 

Polish: 
Chopin 
Paderewski 

Russian: 


Tchaikovsky 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


Stravinsky 
Italian: 
Toscannini 





Verdi 
Rossini 
French: 
Debussy 
Gounod 
Finnish: 
Sibelius 
Hungarian: 
Liszt 
English: 
Granger 
Purcell 
Elgar 
Irish: 
Victor Herbert 





as 
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EpwarD: Frank, Donald, and I searched in our library 
and found these facts: The Christmas tree originated in Ger- 
many—the game of checkers in Egypt—the silo in France— 
soap in Italy—printing press in Germany—the Scout move- 
ment in England—watches in Switzerland. 


JANET: I have found out about some heroes of peace who 
unselfishly gave their lives to aid mankind: Thomas Edison, 
whose grandparents came from Scotland and Holland, invented 
the electric light bulb. Albert Einstein, a German Jew, was a 
great scientist who made many experiments with time and 
space. Radium was discovered by Madam Curie, a Polish 
scientist. Without it, we couldn’t take X-rays today. The 
pasteurization of milk takes the germs from it so people won’t 
get sick. It was developed by Louis Pasteur, a French scientist. 


WituiaM: I have some other scientists to add to your list: 
Dr. Lister was an English scientist who first used antiseptics, 
which are medicines that kill germs. A Japanese doctor, Hideyo 
Noguchi, discovered a cure for yellow fever. George Goethals 
was a great engineer, of Belgian ancestry, who was chief engi- 
neer in building the Panama Canal. And we mustn’t forget 
George Washington Carver, the Negro scientist, who did much 
work with the peanut and sweet potato. 


Att (in chorus): Peoples of every name and all inspiring 
fame my heart would prize. 


Harry (to William): Do you think we’ll have time for 
all the reports on the artists, writers, and poets? 


Wim.aM: No, I’m afraid not, but we can’t forget the 
songs and dances. 


Harry: That’s right. Clear the way, boys! (Boys clear 
stage of chairs, maps, and graphs. Girls and boys assemble back 
stage. ) 
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SCENE II 


(All reappear and take respective places on stage as they ' 
sing, “Come to the Fair.” Girls and boys sing alternate stanzas, 
all joining in chorus.) 


Donatp: That was the English folk song, “Come to the 
Fair.’ 


GeorGeE: Now let’s sing the song of the first Americans, 
“Hi-O-Witzi.” (From The Universal Folk Songster—Florence 
Bottsford G. Schirmer & Inc., New York.) (Three boys, 
dressed as Indians, stand in center of stage while one of them 
plays a tom-tom to accompany the rest of the boys as they 
sing. ) 


JANET: Let’s sing and dance to the Irish “Galway Piper.” 
(Two quartets of boys sing stanzas, girls joining in chorus.) 
Dance follows. 


BaRBARA: Let’s sing the French round “Frere Jacques” in 
the French words. (Girls and boys sing as two-part round.) 












Donatp: I think this would be a good time for the boys 
and girls to do the French play they made up. 


(Curtain closes.) 





ARNOLD (acting as announcer, addresses audience): 
This scene takes place in a French schoolroom on the very 
first day of school. There is a knock upon the door and three 
new students enter. 





(As curtains open, the professor and one of the students 
are sitting on chairs, and there are three empty chairs on the 
stage. ) 


ProFessor: Barbare, ouvrez la porte, s’il vous plait. 
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BaRBARA: Oui, monsieur. (Barbara opens door and three 
students enter. ) ‘ 


PRoFEssor: Fermez la porte, Barbare. (Barbara closes 
door. ) 


ProFessor: Entrez, s'il vous plait. Comment allez vous? 
THREE STUDENTS: ‘Trés bien, monsieur, et vous? 
PROFESSOR: Je vai trés bien aussi. Asseyez vous. 


THREE STUDENTS: Merci. 


(Curtain closes.) 


BARBARA: One day as I was in our library, I found this 
book, “Come to France” by Dorothy Gordon. As I was read- 
ing, I found something very interesting. I found that France 
gave us the fairy tales ‘Cinderella,’ “Red Riding Hood,” 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Puss in Boots,” “Beauty and the Beast,” 
and many others, 


JoHN: Now let’s sing the German song “Kuk-Kuk.” 
Let’s sing it in the German Language. (Boys sing verse and 
girls join in chorus.) 


Auprey: I think we ought to do the Swiss dance “Wiggis 
on.” (Singing America—C. C. Birehard & Co., Boston, Mass. ) 
(As two couples of girls dance, the others softly sing.) 


Dotores: Now let’s sing the gay folk song from Czecho- 
slovakia, “Riding in the Morning.” (Singing America.) (All 
sing, but in chorus—girls sing a descant. This is followed by 
four girls doing a short dance to the melody.) 


Harry: Are you ready with your Chinese play and song, 
Louise? 


Louise: Yes, Harry. (Louise, with four other children 
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whom she alone directed, walks to center of stage. Their only 
properties for this skit are a book and chair.) 


Louise (to audience): A year ago I attended a boarding 
school in Kentucky. Our house mother was a missionary. A 
Chinese missionary came to visit us and taught us some Chinese 
words and a song. The following is a little scene showing some 
polite things children might say to each other in the Chinese 
language: (George gives William a book.) (The following 
lines were spoken in Chinese, but the characters cannot be 
made on the standard typewriter keyboard.) 


WimwuaMm: Thank you, George. 
GEORGE: You’re welcome. 


WiLttiaM: Come and get the book, Donna. (Donna 
passes in front of two girls, seated.) 


Donna: Excuse me, please. 
Two Giris: Surely. 
Donna (accepting book): Thank you. 


WittiaM: You’re welcome. (Following this, the children 
sang Chinese words for one verse of “Jesus Loves Me.” Chil- 
dren spoke these lines in the foreign languages very well, and 
each of them’ knew the English translation, so that the words 
had meaning to them.) 


Ropert: Now for the Spanish song, “Cielito Lindo.” 
(Ruth plays tambourine as children sing the song in the 
Spanish language. ) 


Rospert: That deserves an encore. Let’s sing the Mexican 
lullaby, ““At the Gate of Heaven.” (Singing America.) (Boys 
sing melody and girls sing descant, this time in English. ) 


Ropert: Now we will have a Russian song, “The Ped- 
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dler.” (This song is dramatized: Edward is in Russian cos- 
tume of red and white striped pants, gray shirt, imitation boots, 
and colorful hat, and carrying a pack on his back. He sings 
the verses to Georgina, the young girl of the song, who admires 
and accepts the ring he offers. All join in on the chorus. Girls 
then form circle and perform spirited folk dance to this music. ) 


JANET: Let’s do the Jewish Clap Dance. (Girls dance.) 


RicHarD: To conclude our program, we shall sing ““The 
Song of Peace” set to the music of “Finlandia” by Sibelius. 
(Boys and girls move toward center of stage to sing this last 


song, which expresses the spirit of the whole program—the 
brotherhood of man. 


A SONG OF PEACE 
Lioyp STONE TunE: Finlandia, Sibelius 


This is my song, O God of all the Nations 
A song of peace for lands afar, and mine; 
This is my hope, my dream, my shrine, 

But other hearts in other lands are beating 
With hopes and dreams the same as mine. 


CURTAIN 





“Children of Other Lands. : 
A Sixth Grade Project 


VircInia K. NEFF! 


Introduction 


The play was a culminating activity of a social studies 
unit. The class divided into groups selecting, as near as pos- 
sible, the group they preferred. They collected reading ma- 
terial and pictures from National Geographics, encyclopedias, 
geography and history books, readers on many levels, and 
magazines. Each group was allotted periods to gain 
information. 


The next step was the projection of pictures of each 
country with explanations by pupils of that group, followed 
by questions from the class. All material was presented through 
visual aid, the opaque projector being used to show pictures 
and present special reading material. When information was 
incomplete, time was given for further study. As the picture 
projection discussion was being carried on, several members 
of the class took notes. The notes were used as a reference for 
individual notebook work. The notebooks were referred to, at 
the conclusion of the discussion on each country, when the 
class selected important facts to be used in the dramatization. 


When pupils in one group had presented all their material, 
they transferred to another group. 


Many interesting stories and poems were collected and read 
orally to the class. 


A large wall map was referred to continually for location 
of places which proved a help when we later began work on 


IWritten by the pupils of grade six, Beall Elementary School, Frostburg, Maryland, under 
the supervision of Miss Virginia Neff. 
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scenery. The scenery consisted of a background of maps of 
the two hemispheres. Joining the two spheres was a large fig- 
ure representing Peace. Above all was a large rainbow on 
which was inscribed Peace. 


Subjects included in this work were: reading (oral and 
silent), English, social studies, map study, graph and chart 
reading, arithmetic, art, literature, music, and folk games. 

At the conclusion, each pupil presented a number of ques- 
tions from which the group selected the best to be used as an 
achievement test. 


Since there are thirty-nine members in the class, it was 
necessary for some pupils to portray characters from several 
countries. National costumes were used throughout the 
dramatization. 


Children of Other Lands 
SCENE 1: Beall Elementary playground. 
CHARACTERS: Some boys and girls of the school. 


(Song: ‘“Somebody’s Knocking,” a Negro spiritual.) 
“T do like those Negro spirituals.” 
“So do I.” 


“Does anyone have any Maryland hand rhymes? I like to 
say them.” 
“T know one: 
Eye winker, 
Tom tinker, 
Nose smeller 
Mouth eater 
Chin chopper 
Throat cutter 
Guzzlewopper!” 
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“Here’s one: 
Here’s the church, 4 
Here’s the steeple 
Open the door 
And there are the people.” 


““How about this one: 
Knock at the door, 
Peep in— 

Lift up the latch, 
Wipe off your feet 
Walk in.” 


“Coralee and I know one: 
Peas porridge hot, 
Peas porridge cold, 
Peas porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 


Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot 
Nine days old.” 


“Let’s all say that one.” 


“Let’s play, “Here We Come.” 


“Yes, let’s!. Girls against the boys.” 

(Children divide into groups and pretend they are: bar- 
bers, painters, carpenters, etc., using pantomime to illustrate 
their trade.) 


“How about some bouncing ball games?” 


“You all say Olearie for me, will you, while I bounce the 


ball? 
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One, two, three, Olearie, 
s Four, five, six, Olearie, 
Seven, eight, nine, Olearie, 


Ten Olearie postman.” 
(Children take turns. The ball is bounced on the count 
and the leg thrown over the ball on the word, Olearie.) 
“Let’s jump rope as we say rhymes. I like, Mabel, Mabel.” 
“We'll turn for you girls. 
Mabel, Mabel set the table, 
Don’t forget the salt, vinegar, mustard, pepper.” 
(Take turns jumping. On the word, pepper, the rope is 
turned rapidly. ) 
“Who wants to write in my autograph book?” 
“T know a verse for in it. 
Needles and pins, 
Needles and pins, 
When a girl marries, 
Her trouble begins.” 
re 


“Till change that one. 
Needles and pins, 
Needles and pins, 
When a boy marries, 
His trouble begins.” 
““Here’s one: 
True friends are like diamonds, 
Precious but rare! 
False ones, like autumn leaves 
Are found everywhere.” 


““Here’s another: 
There are three lovely things 
That are really worthwhile— 
- To be good, to do good, 


And always to smile.” 
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“T have one: 
When you get married and go down South, 
Don’t forget me and my big mouth!” 


“T know a taunting rhyme: 
You did, you did, you know you did, 
You broke your mother’s teapot lid.” 


“So do I: 
What’s your name? 
Puddin’ Tame. 
Ask me again 
I'll tell you the same.” 


“That reminds me. 
What’s your name? 
John Brown. 

Ask me again and 
Pll knock you down.” 


““Here’s another: 
Mary’s it, 
She took a fit 


And don’t know how to get over it.” 


“T like this one: 
Hum de do, 
Hum de dee, 
Everyone in the world 
Is crazy but me.” 


“My mother said she played those games when she was a 


child? 


“My grandmother traveled in a covered wagon. She taught 
my sister and me a pioneer dance. It was the same one we 
learned in school. I knew it before it was taught in school.” 


“Let’s do that dance.” 
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“Yes, let’s!” 


(Dance: “The Bear Went Over the Mountain” an Early 
American Folk Danee.) 


“T liked that Norwegian dance we did the other day.” 


“When I grow up, I would like to travel to other coun- 
tries. I’d like to go by airplane.” 


“I have relatives in England.” 
“I have a grandmother in Scotland.” 


“It’s a long time to wait until we grow up. Id like to 
know more about other places and children of other countries 
now.” 

“We have a television set in the auditorium. It’s almost 
two o’clock, so let’s tune in on, ‘Children of Other Lands.’ ” 

“Yes, that is an interesting program.” 

“It gives you much information. I learn a lot about other 
countries from listening to that program. It’s just as if the 
children were in the same room with us and we were talking 
and listening to them.” 


> 


“Let’s go! 
SCENE 2: Radio Television Studio. 
CHARACTERS: Children of other lands. 


ANNOUNCER: “This is station ABC, bringing you “Chil- 
dren of Other Lands” by television. Today, we present chil- 





a dren from several countries dressed in their national costumes 
which belong to the past but which are still worn on special 

it occasions. 

ye 


“In a world as inter-dependent as our world, where all 
people work for their living, it is important to know and 
understand each other. We find as time goes on, that people 
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are becoming more and more alike. Throughout the world 
people live in a similar manner. Mannerisms and customs, 
styles in dress, games and dances are no longer confined to 
one country. Radio, television and moving pictures are unit- 
ing and bringing us closer together. Our American “Hello” 
and “O.K.” have become international words. 


“So, today, as you listen to songs, see dancing and games, 
you will recognize the fact that all people are more alike than 
different. Also, that we are one world and one people all striv- 
ing toward a richer and fuller way of living. So with this 
thought in our mind—one world and one people—we begin 
our program, “Children of Other Lands.” 


“Long before the white men came to our country, Indians 
lived here. They had to cooperate in providing themselves 
with food, clothing, and shelter. Among these tribes were the 
Hopi Indians, who settled near the Grand Canyon in Arizona 
where they lived in dugouts and caves. American Indians have 
contributed much to our living through their beautifully 
woven blankets, handmade pottery, and artistic turquoise 
jewelry. Their dances are centuries old, but are still used in 
their ceremonies as they gather at their “pow-wows.” 


“We switch you now to western United States.” 


(Dance: “Indian War Dance”—Music from Physical Edu- 
cation for Elementary Schools. ) 


(Strains of music “Dark Eyes” are heard.) 


ANNOUNCER: “As we listen to the music of “Dark Eyes” 
we think of the country of Russia, the land of the famous 
composers; the land of the Cossacks who are known for’ their 
excellent singing and dancing. This appealing Russian song is 
popular with young folks of America.” 


(Song: “Dark Eyes’”—Russian Folk Song.) 
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ANNOUNCER: “We switch you now to Holland where 
we find people busy reclaiming land from the North Sea, so 
that they may live more comfortably.” 

“Hello, everyone. Here are some of your Holland friends. 
Today we shall play for you, “In Holland Stands a House,”— 
Dutch Folk Game. 

“As you know we wear klompen or wooden shoes, when 
we work in our tulip fields. The tulips are such a gorgeous 
sight! We hope you will visit our country someday and see 
them.” 


“We export tulip bulbs to your country. We, also, send 
you cheeses wrapped in gay colored papers.” 


“Have you ever slept in a cupboard bed? They are very 
cozy. In the morning we air our bedclothes then close our 
cupboard doors until bedtime.” 


“Our country is sometimes called, ““The Land of Wind- 
mills” or “Land of Dykes and Canals.” They make our coun- 
try look attractive and quaint.” 


“They are also very useful. The windmills pump water 
and help irrigate our low land.” 


“We have canals where you have streets and in the winter 
we have fun, ice skating on the canals.” 


“One of our favorite songs is, “Dutch Children.” Hans 
and Katrinka will sing and dance it.” 


(Song: “Dutch Children”—Dutch Folk Tune.) 


ANNOUNCER: “Children adjust their games and amuse- 
ments to the climate in which they live. And so we find the 
Alaskan Eskimo boy building an igloo for his huskies, teach- 
ing and exercising them in a temperature of 30° to 60° below 
zero. Let’s say, “Hello” to the boy who lives in the Land of 
Good Shadows, Alaska. 
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“In 1867 the United States bought Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200.000.00. Since then the population has increased. To- 
day you can drive your car over the Alcan highway and visit 
us. If you come to visit me, I will take you in my dog sled, 
drawn by my huskies, to see our igloos, herds of caribou, and 
our gold mines. We will fish in the Yukon River for salmon. 


O.K.?” 


ANNOUNCER: “People learn to fit their lives to their 
climate or land surfaces. This is true in the case of the Mexi- 
cans who have great contrasts in surface and climate. Here 
we find the people have time to take a siesta in the hottest part 
of the day, even though they work hard, making attractive 
jewelry, pottery and tapestry. Listen to the rhythmical Mexi- 
can songs and some poems which tell of Mexican life.” 

(Poems: “In Mexico” from Traveling New Trails; ‘The 
Old Burros Philosophy”; “Mr. Burro.’’) 


(Songs: ‘“‘Adelita,” “Fiesta,” “Cielito Lindo” — Latin 
American Folk Songs.) 


ANNOUNCER: “Our respect for the desert people is in- 
creased as we find them traveling in caravans over the hot 
sandy desert in order that they, too, may live more comfort- 
ably. 


“Across the hot sands of the Arabian desert comes the 
tinkle, tinkle of the camel bells. This pleasing sound lulls the 


desert baby to sleep as it rides in the litter fastened to the side 
of the camel.” 


(Song: “Desert Lullaby”—Progressive Music Series, Silver, 


Burdett Co.) 


“Hello! We bring you greetings from the desert people 
and want to tell you some things about our ways of living.” 


“Do you like the dates we send you? We pick them from 
the tall swaying date palm trees.” 
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“What fun it is to travel through the cool night air sway- 
ing to and fro on the back of a camel! Then, as we rest under 
the starry sky, we sing, dance, tell stories of adventures and 
recite "poetry.” 

“While camping near an oasis, we prepare food for our 
next journey across the sand dunes. Our butter is made from 
camels’ milk and our cheese from goats’ milk.” 


““We weave baskets, rugs and mats, and make clothing and 
tent coverings from camels’ and goats’ hair and palm leaves.” 


“We make sure our goat skin water bags are filled before 
we begin our journey in search of grass for our goats.” 


“Come, join our caravan and travel with us over the Ara- 
bian desert.” 
ANNOUNCER: “All human beings are more alike than 
different. The world is full of artistic people and among these 
are the Japanese, noted for their beautifully designed glass 
ornaments, some of which you may have in your home. 
Cherry blossoms, wistaria and iris tell us we are in the country 
of Japan. Some Japanese children dressed in their national 
costumes will sing a folk song entitled, “Cherry Blossoms” 
and tell us about some of their national customs.” 


(Song: “Cherry Blossoms”—Mary L. Black.) 


“Today I am seven years old and, now, if I wish, I may 
wear a wide silk sash like Honorable Mother.” 


“My brother is five years old today. Now, he may wear 
a kilt skirt. Five year old boys must learn to be brave.” 


“Since today was my birthday, Honorable Mother took 
me to the tea garden. We rode in a jinrikisha. I wore an em- 
broidered kimona and carried my chopsticks in the sleeves.” 


“Oh, tell me about the tea garden!” 
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“I saw purple wistaria blossoms a yard in length. I stood 
near a reflection pool and saw the gold fish dart to and fro.” 


“I went to a tea garden last year. After we left the tea 
garden, we crossed a semi-circular bridge which led to Hon- 
orable Grandparents’ beautiful home. We took off our sandals 
before we went in the house. The paper walls were pushed 
aside and we had one big room. We sat on the floor on bright 
colored cushions and drank green tea out of hand painted 
cups. I could see Mt. Fujiyama in the distance.” 


“Today, at the tea garden, everyone was dressed beauti- 
fully and carried parasols. Honorable Mother wore chrysan- 


themums in her hair. Many were in national costumes to cele- 
brate the Doll Festival.” 


“Did she sleep on her hollowed block of wood last night 
to keep her hair in place?” 


“Of course, she did. Honorable Grandparent gave Honor- 
able Mother her bamboo block. Yuki, I'll never forget this 
birthday. It’s been such a happy one.” 


ANNOUNCER: -“We find that China is a nation of re- 
sourceful people, making use of every bit of land in order to 
live comfortably, yet, they have time for relaxation and fun 
found in their Kite, Dragon, and Lantern festivals. Chinese 
music is based on a five tone scale. One of their folk songs is, 
“Chinese Evening Song.” Listen to the soothing melody. 


(Song: “Chinese Evening Song”—Chinese Folk Tune.) 


“Three children will tell about their ways of living. Yan 
will tell us about the houseboat or junk.” 


“My life is an exciting one, for I spend much of my time 
sailing on the Yangtze River. Our junk has eyes on the front 
to show the way up and down the river. One day I fell over- 
board and would have drowned, except that I had on a life 
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preserver made of a barrel. What fun it is to fish at night 
using a cormorant to catch fish! The cormorant has a metal 
or braided straw ring around his neck so he cannot swallow 
the fish. I have a garden, too, on our junk. I raise soy beans, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, watermelons, and other crops.” 


ANNOUNCER: “Maeling will tell what we would see if 
we visited in the city of Nanking.” 


“In Nanking you would find narrow streets with one story 
houses close together. They are made of mud bricks, and have 
few windows. The tiled temple and pagoda roofs are turned 
up to keep away the evil spirits. People travel in sedan chairs 
carried by coolies.” 


ANNOUNCER: “Ahi will tell us how they raise rice.” 


“Before we can raise rice, we must have terraced fields of 
dry land divided into small beds. Next, the fields are flooded 
and when the rice plants are one inch high, they are trans- 
planted in irrigated land. We drive flat-footed water buffaloes 
through the fields to keep the land stirred up. Then, the fields 
are drained so that the rice can be cut when the kernels are 
yellow. We carry the grain in grass baskets fastened to a 
wooden yoke worn across our shoulders. Rice is our main 


food.” 


ANNOUNCER: “Come, now, to the Emerald Isle, a land 
of green grass and shiny lakes. Notice the blouses of hand- 
made Irish linen worn by the Irish lasses. As we look at the 
smiling faces of the dancers, and listen to their singing, we 
long for the time when we can visit Ireland and kiss the Blar- 
ney Stone.” 


(Irish Song: “Trip It Lightly’—Irish Folk Tune; Irish 
jig: “Irish Washerwoman.”) 


ANNOUNCER: “Brazil is one of the giant nations in the 
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world and is often called the Land of Surprises. It is a land 
of rivers and here we find the Amazon which drains more 
land than any other river. Three-fourths of the world’s coffee 
comes from Brazil. Other exports are: bananas, rubber, dia- 
monds, and cacao which is made into chocolate and cocoa. 


“In the Amazon jungle land, we find grass houses, people 
wearing little clothing because of the hot climate, and living 
an easy life because of the rapid growth in this hot rainy land. 
As compared to this, we have in Rio de Janeiro, the capitol, 
beautifully designed avenues, elaborated carved buildings and 
women wearing gayly colored dresses. There is a feeling of 
hustle and bustle as supplies are loaded and unloaded. Three 
charming senoritas will sing a Brazilian song, ‘Gay Chamar- 
rita.’ (Brazilian Folk Tune.) 


ANNOUNCER: “And so you see, wherever people live, they 
must have food, clothing, shelter and recreation. Thus, there 
must be close cooperation between nations in order that people 
may have richer and fuller lives . In order to bring about closer 
cooperation there must be increased relationships between na- 
tions, a better understanding of living conditions as they exist 
in other lands, and more sympathetic consideration of all 
economic problems. 


“We bring you, ‘United Nations,’ as our closing number.” 
(Song: “United Nations’—Shostakovich. ) 


“This is station ABC leaving the air until next week, same 
time, and same station.” 


Reference Books 
Brazil—M. Henery 
Brazil, Land of Surprises—Haefner 
Children of Mexico—Richards, Landazuri 


Children of Mexico—Stella May 
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Elementary Geography—Dodge, Lackey 
Eskimo Stories—M. Smith 
Following the Flag—Meyer, Homer 


Folk Rymes and Jingles of Maryland Children—State Teachers College, 


Frostburg 
Fact and Story Reader—Book Six 
Friends of China—Carpenter 
Frontiers New and Old 
Geography Around the World 
Good Neighbors of South America—Follett Co. 
Geography—Stull and Hatch 
History Sings—Kinscella 
Hans Brinker—M. Dodge 
How the Indians Lived—Dearborn 
Home Life in Far Away Lands—Atwood 
Home Folks—R. Smith 
Holland Stories—Smith 
How Children Live 
Indian Sleep Man Tales—B. Anderson 
Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle 
Knowing the Netherlands 
Little Journeys to Alaska and Canada—M. George 





Let’s Look at Latin America 
My Neighbor Mexico—S. B. May 

Men Are Brothers—E. Taylor 

Next Door Neighbor Mexico 

New World and Its Growth 

Near and Far 

Natures People—H. Rugg 

National Geographics 

Nancy Goes to Mexico—Lanks 

Our North American Neighbors 

Our World Today—Stull and Hatch 
Our Little Friends of the Ababian Desert 
Our Good Neighbors in South America 
Our Friends of South America 
Our Industrial World—R. Smith 
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Our Neighbors in South America—Lefferts 
Our Class Visits South America—F. Law 
Practice Readers—Stone and Grover 

People of Other Lands—Bodley 
Pedro—Flack and Larsen 

Per .u—B. Bailey 

Peter and Nancy in Mexico—M. Comfort 
Ping—Wiese and Flack 

Roads of Progress—Johnson 

Riches of South America—Von Hagen 

Si, Si, Rosita—M. Russell 

Story Parade 

South America Today—White 

South America—Chamberlain 

The Gaucho’s Daughter 

The Talking Leaves—Stoddard 

Traveling New Trails—Fritsachler 

The Fertile Land of Brazil—Greenbie 

The Adventures of Misha—Stokes 

The Burro that Had A Name—Bein 

The Magical Jumping Bean—Wilson 

The Boy with the Parrot—E. Coatsworth 
The Americans—Atwood, Thomas 
Understanding Others 

World at Work—Atwood, Thomas 
Without Machinery 

When I Was A Girl in Holland—De Groat 
Ways of Living in Many Lands 

Young Mexico—A. Peck 


































Standards for Choosing Books About 
Other Countries 


AZILE WOFFORD 


During the past decade, or more, much interest has been 
aroused among young readers in people of other countries. In- 
creased interest had its beginning in “units of study” dealing 
with such topics as Eskimos, Desert Lands or People of the 
Windmill Countries. It was given further impetus during 
World War II through souvenirs and letters sent from all over 
the globe by relatives and friends stationed in far corners. Such 
interest will no doubt be continued through a universal desire 
to bring about international understanding and cooperation in 
the effort to avert a third world war. Teachers, librarians, au- 
thors and publishers share the responsibility of directing this 
well-motivated interest of children to bring about greater in- 
ternational understandings. 


A by-product of such interest has been the publication of 
many books, good, bad and indifferent, about practically every 
country in the world. Too many of these books take advantage 
of the increased interest in other countries without offering the 
young readers better international understandings. Parents, 
teachers and librarians are uncertain in their choice of these 
books, especially when there is little opportunity to examine 
them before purchase. The Committee on Standards for Books 
about Other Lands for the National Council of Teachers of 
English here present criteria, in question form, for the selec- 
tion of such books. Some of these questions, it is true, might 
well be asked before the book is written; certainly before it is 
published. It is hoped that the criteria may help all in making 


\By the Committee on Standards for Books about Other Lands, of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Floss Ann Turner, Sally Marks, and Azile Woffard, Chairman. 
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a more careful scrutiny of books selected for children’s read- 
ing and discussion. 


1. Is the author qualified to write about his chosen subject? 


Even though the author is talented, successful and well- 
known, he may not be qualified to write about a particular 
foreign country. Nor does a good book about one country 
necessarily qualify the author to write about another. Any 
book selector has encountered this problem in a series of books 
about various countries by an author who wrote one good 
book and should have added the proverbial period. It is well 
to know, if possible, whether the author has actually traveled 
in the country and, if so, how recently and for what period of 
time. Such travel experiences should, furthermore, be of the 
nature to give opportunity to understand present day condi- 
tions and to obtain insight into the real life of the people them- 
selves. Here again the experienced book selector knows the 
emptiness that stems from reading a book which gives little or 
no feeling about the country depicted and, except for a veneer 
of native atmosphere, might well have happened anywhere in 
the world. 


2. What purpose did the author have in writing the book? 


The purpose of every book, to be sure, should be clear in 
its inception and honest in what it attempts to depict. This 
seems particularly important in books about other countries. 
Whether the book is designed to present a general view of the 
country, to give insight into a particular condition of home 
life, to present some controversial issue, or to exalt certain vir- 
tues in human behavior, there should be no doubt as to what 
was the author’s purpose. While this may not be obvious to 
the average reader, certainly not of the younger group, it 
should be given consideration in any adequate program of book 
selection in this area. 
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3. Is the book truthful in the presentation of facts? 


Many wrong or distorted ideas about people of other coun- 
tries are derived from books about them. In this, also, the 
American movies must share partial blame. Colorful costumes, 
worn only on special occasions, are so presented that young 
readers believe them the native dress. Shall we continue to 
present in wooden shoes the Dutch children who no longer 
need them? Or clothe the children of Mexico in costumes de- 
signed for and sold only to tourists? A frequent error also is 
to present customs of one section as if they were characteristic 
of the entire country. Yet anyone realizes that various sections 
of our own country differ widely. How much more is this true 
of various countries of Latin America, for instance, or sections 
of vast China? Authors too often deal in generalizations which 
confuse the reader or, in their enthusiasm over the novel, fail 
to present a true picture. And sometimes, to be sure, the diffi- 
culty arises from limited or incorrect information, even on the 
part of the author. 


4. Does the book present real characterization? 


The characters of any good book should be alive, interest- 
ing people, consistent to themselves and convincing to the 
reader. Only the author who has experienced real conditions 
can give this rare quality to his characters. Too often charac- 
terization in books about other countries becomes subordinate 
so that wooden figures move through a series of settings and 
incidents. For that reason, there tends to be formed a set pat- 
tern as to how characters from various countries act and talk. 
To be sure, there is too much tendency for a set pattern of 
plot to emerge over and over. The Mexican, therefore, is lazy; 
the Indian hides his feelings behind a mask; the Frenchman 
twirls his mustache and kisses the hand; the Jap bows and 
smiles complacently while he thinks up ways to get ahead; 
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the Negro is good-natured and superstitious. While there are 
certain definite characteristics peculiar to each race, authors 
should keep in mind that there ai individual differences also 
in characterization. 


5. Do the illustrations strengthen the meanings of the 
printed page? 


Illustrations are very important in a book about other coun- 
tries, as in all books for young readers. They should therefore 
be chosen with great care. If they are photographs, they should 
give a balanced well-rounded picture of the topic in hand. If 
the book stresses social conditions, pictures of the better class, 
as well as those of the poor, should be included. Otherwise, one 
gets the impression that all homes have dirt floors and all travel 
is by ox-cart. While the illustrations should be true to life, 
there must be nothing that tends to caricature or ridicule the 
group of people which they represent. The artistic quality at- 
tained by many of our foremost artists is important in present- 
ing scenes which are new and unfamiliar to readers. At the 
same time, the true meaning of the scene should not be sacri- 
ficed, as is sometimes the case, even to artistic expression. 


6. Is the language of the book well-chosen? 


It is hardly necessary to stress here that the vocabulary of 
any book should be within the range of the reader whom the 
material will interest. It may be well to suggest that the lan- 
guage spoken by characters should be true to the period of time 
or the section of country in which the scene of the book is laid. 
This is particularly true in books about other countries. If 
dialect is employed, it should not prove so difficult as to dis- 
courage young readers. Dialect is not such a problem in books 
about foreign countries as in those dealing with mountain 
people or Negroes of our own country. Yet Irish brogue or 
Scotch dialect may prove just as difficult. And, of course, there 
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is the hurdle of foreign words which are sprinkled in to give 
authenticity but which seem formidable to a young reader. 
Dialect can be tempered to preserve the spirit of speech, yet 
at the same time delete the difficulty. Many of our authors 
have employed this device to excellent advantage. It should 
also be kept in mind that caricature may creep unintentionally 
into dialect as well as into illustrations. 


7. Has the book been approved by a native of the region? 


Now that English is almost universally a second language 
for many persons in foreign countries, it is not inconceivable 
that some one from Argentina, for instance, read and approve 
a book on that country. Besides, there are in this country many 
foreign born persons who could render this service. Good books 
are often the product of collaboration between one who knows 
the country and another who has the ability to write. Pub- 
lishers should be urged, particularly in the preparation of text- 
books for schools, to safeguard that only authentic informa- 
tion be presented therein. Several studies of text-books are 
being made with this in view; more consideration of this point 
is definitely needed. 


8. Has the spirit of the book far-reaching significance? 


While the content of the book strives to give a true con- 
cept of the struggles of people in a complex society, the spirit 
of the book should give understandings of how different cul- 
tures affect the life of people and strengthen right attitudes 
for democratic thinking and living. Books about other coun- 
tries should encourage young readers to think of foreign people, 
not as essentially strange and different, but as being like them- 
selves in the elemental issues of life. Only in this way can 
there be developed the feeling of “one world” where all na- 


tions must depend upon each other. 
(Continued on page 494) 








Teaching Human Relations Indirectly 


MARGARET KurRTz! 


In our schools, located in a Long Island suburban com- 
munity, we are aware that there is a need for helping children 
establish attitudes that will further good human relations. In 
many schools the Christmas season is thought of as the time 
for special emphasis on peace, goodwill, and the brotherhood of 
man. Such emphasis is comparatively simple when the Christ- 
mas stories are a part of the heritage of the majority of the 
group; however, in groups where large numbers of children 
have a different heritage we defeat our purpose if we ignore 
or submerge that group so that the members of it feel strange, 
ill at ease, or perhaps even anti-social. 


We in our schools believe that the indirect method in the 
field of human relations teaching is superior to the direct 
method. The alert and sympathetic teacher can often take 
advantage of incidents that arise in a class room. An example 
of an actual lesson that came about spontaneously in a fifth 
grade English class will illustrate the point. 


During the pre-Christmas season a group of ten year olds 
was discussing interesting Christmas customs. As part of her 
contribution the teacher told of a lovely old Advent custom 
practiced in her father’s home: that of lighting on a large 
twenty-eight candle-candelabra one candle on the first eve- 
ning of Advent, with an additional candle lighted each eve- 
ning until on Christmas Eve all twenty-eight candles were 
brightly glowing. When she had finished Harvey spoke up 
and said, ““That’s almost like Hannukah. We light one candle 
every night during the seven nights of Hannukah, and I know 
why we do it.” 

IFifth grade teacher in the Lakeville School, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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“That’s very interesting, Harvey. Won’t you please tell 
us why?” encouraged the teacher. 


Harvey proceeded in the clearest, simplest manner to tell 
the story: the destruction of the Temple; the finding of just 
one tiny flame burning at the Eternal Light; the great fear 
that the light would go out because it would be seven days 
before more oil could be secured. “But,” went on Harvey with 
eyes beaming, “by some miracle the tiny flame kept burning 
for seven days, and so we celebrate those seven days of 


Hannukah.” 


The twenty-four children in the group had listened to 
the story with rapt attention and asked Harvey several ques- 
tions about it. When he noted their real interest, he drew 
out of his pocket a little top and said, “I got this at the Temple 
on Saturday. It’s a Hannukah trendel. You can play all kinds 
of games with it.” 


At the request of the children he demonstrated the games 
and pointed out what the various symbols on the trendel were. 
Soon the Hannukah trendel was spinning wildly for every 
child must take his turn at the game while we all watched to 
see whether the “Gimel” or some other symbol would come 


up. 


After évery one had tried spinning the trendel, the teacher 
felt that a period of quiet reading was advisable so she sent to 
the school library for Sadie Weilerstein’s, “The Adventures of 
K’tonton,”? which contains charming stories for children ex- 
plaining the various Jewish festival days. After the teacher 
had read the Hannukah story to them, there was a universal 
demand from the group for more stories from the same book. 
As a result Hannukah and Christmas stories were read alter- 
nately for several days. Throughout that Hannukah and 


2Weilerstein, Sadie R. “The Adventures of K’tonton,” League Press, New York. 1945. 
(Continued on page 495) 






































FILMS 

Frequently, in a discussion involv- 
ing intercultural relations, the asser- 
tion is made that our films are sent 
to foreign countries as messengers of 
good will, and that these films help 
to establish intercultural under- 
standing. Have you ever thought 
what concept you might have of 
the people of the United States if 
your sole criterion for judging them 
were Hollywood productions? 


The Science Digest for October 
includes a tongue-in-cheek article 
by C. A. Lejeune, “As Others See 
Us Via Hollywood,” which would 
serve as an excellent springboard for 
a discussion of these films. The au- 
thor, who is film correspondent for 
the New York Times and film critic 
the Observer, sum- 
marizes what her concept of the 
United States would be if it were 
based entirely on what she has seen 
in movies. A short excerpt will in- 
dicate the flavor of the article: 


“In New York nobody starts 
to do anything until it gets 
dark. Then the terribly rich 


slip into mink, or white tie 


for London 


and tails, and set out to work 
their way through the night 
clubs and bars. The frightfully 


Look and Listen 









hard 


work, too. The working men 


day’s 


their 


poor start 
in New York are mostly police- 
men and keepers of delicatessen 
stores. The working girls are 


all show-girls.” 


On the other side of the picture, 
of course, are reports of current 
Hollywood releases which have been 
judged excellent in reviews which 
the 


opinion of previewing committees. 


express considered 


composite, 
The Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., 5504 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Califor- 
nia, publishes these reviews, which 
represent the work of thirteen civic- 
minded organizations, all of whom 
are working toward the selection 
and support of the best motion pic- 
tures. If your school is interested in 
being placed on their mailing list, 
write to the above address. 

films 
sidered outstanding by the group 


will indicate the 


cluded. 


Carnegie Hall (Federal—U.A.) 
Music presented by many world- 


Reviews of several 


con- 


information in 


renowned artists highlights a story 
carrying forward through two gen- 
erations from the opening of Car- 
negie Hall in 1891. The plot weaves 
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together a mother’s high ambitions 
for her pianist son, and her disillu- 
sionment when his interest turns to 
modern music and a dance-band 


singer. 


EsTIMATES AGREE: 

This is a glorious concert from 
start to finish, wholly American, 
artistic and authentic in its produc- 
tion, and handled throughout with 
fine discrimination and good taste. 
This film makes up for its meager 
plot by its exquisite presentation of 
many great artists of the music 
world. The photography is extra- 
ordinary, showing the movement of 
hands, and the emotion that lights 
the faces of the respective perform- 
ing artists. The entire production 
is enthralling, delightful and re- 
markable 


(Recommended for a family audi- 


entertainment of all.” 


ence—over eight years, as well as 
for Children’s Programs.) 
The Secret Life of Walter Mitty 
Goldwyn—RKO) Technicolor 
James Thurber’s short story, elab- 
orated upon to give wider flight 
to the secret fancies of its hero, is 
the story of a mild young man 
whose imagination carries him into 
worlds of high excitement. In turn 
he sees himself as a swaggering sea 
captain, a daring pilot, a surgeon, a 
river boat gambler, a Paris hat de- 


signer, and a western bad man. 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


EsTIMATES AGREE: 
Two hours of 


laughter are 
created by Danny Kaye in this high 
comedy with a touch of pathos that 
should prove good fun for all. He 
plays his 


evolution from apron 
strings to real manhood with a newly 
found restraint which serves him 
well in a display of his almost in- 
credible versatility. Music, too, has 
excellence and a notable variety of 
moods, the coordination of score, 
track and fine 


bringing results which are outstand- 


sound recording 
ing. Direction is excellent with a 
fine regard for detail, but the fact 
remains that Danny Kaye is the 
picture, and a very clever man he 
is. (Recommended for a family 
audience—over eight years, as well 


as for Children’s Programs.) 


Fun and Fancy Free 

RKO) Technicolor 
This Disney 

feature tells first, with songs and 


(Disney— 
animated musical 


narration by Dinah Shore, the story 
of Bongo, an unhappy circus bear 
who runs away to find adventure 
and romance in the forest. The sec- 
ond sequence is a “Mickey and the 
Beanstalk” fantasy told by Edgar 
Bergen to Charlie McCarthy, Mor- 
timer Snerd and Luana Patten. 
EsTIMATES AGREE: 

Delightful and unusual fantasy, 


‘For Thurber’s version see LIFE, August 
18, 1947. 
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live action, 
color and delightful music, makes 


combining animation, 
tops in entertainment. Magnificent 
scenery as a background for beloved 
Disney animals, and the team of 
Dinah Shore and Edgar Bergen (not 
to mention his able little helpers) 
have created an exceptional picture. 


(Recommended for all and 


ages 

Children’s Programs. ) 
Promotion of the Children’s Film 

Mr. Eric 


1946, has 
proved a source of increasing in- 


Library, originated by 


Johnston in August, 
terest among parents who are co- 


operating through community 
groups to provide suitable films for 
Details of the 
plan may be obtained by writing 
to the Motion Picture Association 
of America, 5504 Hollywood Boule- 


vard, Hollywood 28, California. 


children’s matinees. 


An announcement made in School 
Life states that excess or surplus 
Government motion pictures will be 
distributed or 
basis to 


allocated on a loan 


film 


throughout the country by the Li- 


various depositories 
brary of Congress. Through its Mo- 
tion Picture Division, the Library 
expects to make arrangements with 
accredited laboratories for provid- 
ing, at reasonable cost to users, 
prints of the films that are eligible 
for general use. Details are to be 


announced. 
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The United States Public Health 
Service is making films on health 
and hygiene available to the public. 
The productions, which are 16 mm 
or 35 mm in size, from 10 to 45 
minutes in length, and printed in 
black and white or color, may be 
purchased by obtaining a price list 
and authorization forms from the 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. (Bethes- 
da Station). To borrow these films, 
get in touch with your State or local 
health department. Of probable in- 
terest to elementary children is 
Winkie the Watchman, an animated 
cartoon in color, aimed to motivate 


children to seek regular dental care. 


The United Nations at Work: the 


Secretariat. Film Section of the 
United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, Lake Success, New 


York. 


with educational materials available 


For the film strip, together 


to schools, address your request to 
the Chief of Educational Services 
Section, United Nations Department 
of Public Information. Film strip 


(35 mm. projector), running 20 


minutes. Available free of charge 


to schools. 


This film strip, the first in a series 
under production, presents an in 
troductory section on United Na 
tions structure, organization, and 
function, and culminates in a de- 
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tailed study of the organization 
duties and activities of the Secre- 
tariat. The strip alternates camera 
shots with charts and pictographs. 
This would be helpful in supple- 
menting classroom work in current 


events, contemporary history, or 
civics. 
RADIO 


Interesting news from the meet- 
ing of the NAB (National Asso- 
held at 


Atlantic City in September con- 


ciation of Broadcasters) 


cerned the adoption of a new code, 
effective February 1, 1948, by the 
25-man board of directors. In brief, 
under the revised code, advertisers 
would receive a maximum of three 
minutes for every fifteen minutes 
of broadcast time; and during day- 
time programs, commercial an- 
nouncements would be limited to a 
maximum of seven minutes an hour 
and to six minutes each hour at 
night. Broadcasts would be care- 
fully edited to avoid any practices 
which might mislead, shock, or 
alarm the public; and emphasis 
would be placed on good taste in 
the presentation of crime, mystery, 
and detective stories, as well as on 
iccurate and non-sensational report- 


ing of news. 


Since small-station or independent 


operators frequently depend on 


ee ” 


spot” commercials of one minute 
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or less for a considerable percentage 
of their income, objections were 
raised by these people against the 
drastic reduction of advertising 
time. They may suggest changes in 


the code before it goes into effect. 


Perhaps the suggested changes are 
a reflection of listener response. Per- 
haps some of the listeners are the 
same boys and girls you guided in 
their first awkward attempts at 
critical analysis in radio listening. 


From the same meeting came an 
announcement from the National 
Broadcasting Company that it would 
not broadcast detective, crime, or 
mystery programs before 9:30 p. m. 
(EST) beginning January 1, 1948. 
The action was taken “in order to 
further reduce the exposure of 
juvenile and adolescent minds to 
crime suggestions.” However, the 
statement was made that the action 
would not involve the banning of 
current programs, but was intended 


to formulate a code for the future. 


The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany announced a re-scheduling of 
their leading sustaining features. 
This re-alignment is a part of 
ABC’s new policy of “Patterned 
Programming,” which has set aside 
Tuesday evenings for serious music, 
discussion and news commentary, 
and Wednesday evenings for an out- 
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standing and 


array of comedy 


variety entertainments. 
Of considerable interest, also, is 
the announcement by Mark Woods, 


ABC’s that ABC has 


taken an option on a television trans- 


president, 


mitter location in San Francisco in 
addition to locations already selected 
in Los Angeles, Chicago, and De- 
troit, in addition to a New York 
site, soon to be selected. ABC has 
five television transmitters on order. 
Assuming the reasonably prompt de- 
livery of engineering equipment, 
ABC will be on the air with tele- 


vision before 


another 12 months 


have passed. 


GENERAL 


In Film and Radio Guide appears 
an announcement by Dr. John E. 
Dugan, President of .the National 
Education Association’s Department 
of Secondary Teachers, that the de- 
partment will present audio-visual 
awards at the end of the academic 
year 1947-48 to schools and colleges 
doing outstanding work in audio- 
visual education. 


To qualify, schools and colleges 
must have a majority of teachers 
at all grade levels making curricular 
use of audio-visual materials of vari- 
ous types. After the year 1947-48, 
institutions awards will 
serve as demonstration centers for 


receiving 
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the advancement of audio-visual 


methods in teaching. 


Winning schools will be eligible 
for awards of new equipment and 
materials (projectors, screens, films, 
etc.)—tangible awards to supple- 
ment the titles of honor they will 
receive. 


The project is under the super- 
vision of Dr. William Lewin of 
Weequahic High School, Newark 8, 
New Jersey, chairman of the De- 
partment’s Advisory Council. Ap- 
plication forms for participation in 
the awards may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dr. Lewin. 


The May issue of See and Hear 
contains a special feature section, 
“World Report,” which includes 
articles on audio-visual education on 
an international UNESCO; 
Canada; Latin America; Brazil; 
Chile; Australia; New Zealand; the 
Philippines; Great Britain; Sweden; 
Northern Europe; and Germany. 


basis: 


BOOKS 


Preparation and Use of Visual 
Aids, by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry 
Q. Packer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. 1946. pp. 224. $4.00. 


Mr. Haas, Field Agent for Busi- 
ness Education, Business Education 
Service, Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. Packer, State Supervisor of Dis- 
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tributive Education, West Virginia 
Department of Education, appro- 
priately combine the analagous aims 
of education and business in their 
approach to the preparation and use 
of the following aids: motion pic- 
tures; discussional 
slidefilm; 

projector; maps, 


graphs, and diagrams; flash cards; 


stripfilm and 


sound training _ slides; 


opaque charts, 
posters and manuals; pictures and 
photographs; the blackboard and 
bulletin board; objects, specimens, 
and models; training laboratory; 
field trips; television. Unlike most 
writers in the field, they do not 
segregate the classroom as an isolated 
field, but continually point out that 
the same techniques and methods 
may be modified and utilized in any 
number of training situations: mer- 
chandising, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, advertising, national and trade 
associations, Community groups, and 
newspapers, as well as classroom in- 
struction and teacher training 
courses, 


Clearly and concisely written, 
each chapter presents a brief, prac- 
tical overview of a visual aid, which 
includes a carefully prepared listing 
of factors to be considered in using 
it effectively: selection of optimum 
physical features—lighting, seating 
arrangements, ventilation, _ place- 
ment of equipment; step-by-step 
instructions in setting up and using 
the equipment; preparation of the 
trainee, and suggestions for test- 
ing, application, and follow-up; in- 
structions on preparing original ma- 
terial. At the conclusion of each 
chapter is a list of “Do’s,” which 
serves as a check list for the person 
who plans to use a particular visual 
aid as part of a training program. 


Detailed listings throughout the 
book tell where to find these aids, 
which, the authors maintain 
throughout, as supplements to good 
texts and competent instruction, 
form an unbeatable combination. 
Numerous illustrations and charts 


serve to vitalize an excellent text. 



























Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the National Council of 
Teachers of English 
PARTIAL PROGRAM 


Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, California 
November 26, 27, 28, 29, 1947 


CONVENTION THEME: “REALISM IN ENGLISH TEACHING” 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 
9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


CoNTINUOUS EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, Chico, California, Second 
Vice-President of the Council 

President’s Address: A Working Philosophy for Teachers of English— 
Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington 


English Teaching and the Phoenix of Scholarship—Helene W. Hartley, 
Syracuse University 


Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of English—Thomas C. Pollock, New 
York University 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Fripay AFTERNOON SECTION MEETINGS, 2:15-3:45 P.M. 
1. Co-ordinating the Curriculum 


Presiding, Ralph Fields, Associate State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California 


A State Survey of English Courses of Study—George Sensabaugh, Stanford 
University (20 min.) 


Problems in Articulating English Courses of Study—Blanche Trezevant, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (20 min.) 
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| Core or Common Learnings Programs: A Challenge to Teachers of English 
—Angela Broening, Baltimore, Maryland (20 min.) 

Discussion Leaders: Miriam Booth, Supervisor, Erie, Pennsylvania; J. Davis 
Conner, Assistant Superintendent, San Diego, California; W. Virgil 
Smith, Assistant Superintendent, Seattle, Washington; C. C. Trilling- 
ham, County Superintendent, Los Angeles, California 


3. Gaining Perspective 

The English Curriculum as I Viewed It from England—Helen Rand Miller, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois (20 min.) 

An Activities Program Based on Social, Political, and Cultural Needs— 
W. W. Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, Secretary of the Council, 
Editor, English Journal and College English (20 min.) 

Communicating through Symbols in Literature—Francis Shoemaker, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (20 min.) 

4. Dramatics in the English Program 

Presiding, Mrs. Anna May Dickson, Balboa High School, San Francisco, 
California 

Creative Dramatics, an Integrating Force in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum—Mrs. Hazel G. Robertson, Director, Children’s Theater, Palo 
Alto, California (20 min.) 

Plays in the Classroom—Esther Galbraith, Roosevelt High School, Wash- 


nd ington, D. C. (20 min.) 
Drama as a Vehicle for Inculcating Attitudes—Joseph Mersand, Long Island 
a City High School, Long Island City, New York (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: Frances Griffin, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio; 
Leonard Jensen, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas; Miriam 
Reinhart, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon; Mary Wooley, Ogden 

ew High School, Ogden, Utah 

5. Guides to Language Study 

Presiding, Parley A. Christensen, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Word Clues for Vocabulary Building—Amsel Greene, Helena High School, 
Helena, Montana (20 min.) 

Contributions of Research to Language Study—Robert C. Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (20 min.) 

Discussion Leaders: Esther Butters, Edison High School, Stockton, California; 


rd Lawrence Conrad, Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey; Phil Grant, University of California 
Bt, 6. Audio-Visual Aids to English Teaching 


Presiding, Nathan A. Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida; 
Chairman, Council Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
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Visual Aids for Elementary-School Language Arts—Myrtle A. Schwan, Su- 
pervisor of Language Arts, Salt Lake City, Utah (20 min.) 

Visual Aids in Teaching Grammar—Bruce Findlay, Assistant Superinten 
dent, Los Angeles, California (20 min.) 

Films and Books: What Is Their Common Ground?—Alexander Frazier, 
Curriculum Counselor, Phoenix Secondary Schools, Phoenix, Arizona 
(20 min.) 

Discussion Leaders: Edward G. Bernard, Public Schools, New York City; 
Donald Cherry, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, California; 
Louise M. Jacobs, Chicago Teachers College; Mrs. Lois Roquemore, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico 

English in Adult Education 

Toward a Fuller Measure of Literacy—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern 

University 
8. Early Language Experiences of Children 
(Auditorium, Methodist Church, Ellis and Taylor Streets) 

Presiding, Mrs. Elda Mills Newton, Assistant Superintendent, Butte Count) 
Schools, Oroville, California 

Recognizing Child Development in the Reading Program—Constance M. 
McCullough, San Francisco State College (20 min.) 

Teaching Children Responsibilities Inherent in Communication—Enoch 
Dumas, Chico State College (20 mir.) 

Development of Children’s Speech—Mrs. Elise Hahn, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (20 min.) 


Discussion Leaders: William Cowan, San Francisco State College; Margaret 
Girdner, Director of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco; Raymond F. 
Strong, Director of Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania 


Secretary, Virginia Reed, Oakland Public Schools 


GENERAL SESSION, 8.00-10:00 P.M. 
Realistic Views of Two Popular Arts 
(Auditorium, First Congregational Church, Post and Mason Streets) 
Folk Rhymes and Jingles of Maryland Children—State Teachers College, 


Presiding, Holland Roberts, Educational Director, California Labor School, 
Past President National Council of Teachers of English 

Music—from San Francisco Public Schools 

Some Trends in Motion Pictures—Dore Schary, Vice-president in Charge of 
Production, RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 


Radio Today and Tomorrow—Arnold Marquis, author of “The Pacific 
Story” and other radio programs 
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THE COUNCIL CONVENTION 


Secretary, Lena Broze, Technical High School, Oakland, California 
(Basement Auditorium, First Congregational Church, 


SociaL Hour, 10:00-11:00 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


1. Elementary Section 
Post and Mason Streets) 
Presiding, Ruth Strickland, Indiana University 


Success in Reading and Personality Develpoment—David H. Russell, Uni- 
versity of California (25 min.) 


Oral Language and Inter-group Harmony—Althea Beery, Supervisor of 
Language Arts, Cincinnati Public Schools (25 min.) 


Changing Patterns in Creative Expression—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern 
University (25 min.) 


Secretary, Carrol Johnson, Jefferson School, Berkley, California 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15-3:00 P.M. 
(Gold Room, Fairmount Hotel) 
Presiding, Porter G. Perrin, President of the Council 


The Theater Arts, In School and Out—Kenneth Macgowan, Chairman De- 
partment of Theater Arts, University of California at Los Angeles 


Notes on Fiction Today—Mark Schorer, University of California at Berkley 
First Post-CONVENTION SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:30P.M. 


(President’s Suite, St. Francis Hotel) 
Proposed Amendment to NCTE Constitution 


ProposaL: To substitute “beginning” for “end” in the last sentence of 
Section C, Article VI, making Directors Representing Sections take office 
at the same time all other Directors do. 


REASON: To avoid confusion in records of the personnel of the Board 
of Directors. 
Proposed Amendment to NCTE By-Laws 


ProposaL: To substitute “$4.00” for “$3.00” and “$3.50” for “$2.50,” 
increasing the annual dues by one dollar. 


REASON: Increased costs of printing, supplies, and clerical service. 



















































































































[ The brief reviews in this issue are 
by LaTourette Stockwell, Helen R. 
Sattley, Kathyrn E. Hodapp, Frances 
E. Whitehead, Jean Gardiner Smith, 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, Hannah M. Lin- 
dahl, Bernardine G. Schmidt, Mabel 
F. Rice, and May I. Young. | 


For Early Adolescents 
Aesop’s Fables. Drawings by Fritz 

Kredel. DeLuxe Edition. Illustrated 

Junior Library. Grosset & Dunlap, 

$3.00. 

This delightful volume will be 
treasured by the old as well as the 
young, and this reviewer expects to 
distribute 
Christmas gifts. It is printed on fine 


copies in quantity as 
paper in largish type, well spaced, 
which will be helpful to youngsters 
who may just be learning to read, but 
who if they catch just one glimpse 
of the illustrations will certainly be 
lured into finding out what the story 
is about. Aesop’s Fables are part of 
our literary heritage with which to- 
day too few persons have familiarity. 
This volume will kindle the interest 
of all who see it. ‘. 3ou 


The Big Silver Bowl. By Philip Har- 
kins. William Morrow, $2.00. 
An expose of amateur tennis told 

through the story of a young All- 

American football star who enters 

the sport because of a bet but stays 
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with it long enough to help bring the 
Davis Cup back from Australia. Jake 
Carson was disgusted with the “high 
society” tone of the national tennis 
tournaments and would not bow one 
iota to the conventionality of them. 
What he finally did bow to, however, 
was to the ideal of the sportmanship 
of the real game—and he and tennis 
were the benefactors as well as the 
United States for whom he was play- 
ing. A fine book which boys from 
six grade on up will thrill to. We 
need more of this kind of story in 
which our national sports are given 
an airing so that young people—and 
their elders—can learn to distinguish 
between the real sport and the thick 
veneer of glamour, commercialism, 
and racketeering with which we have 


H. R. S. 


encased them. 


On Hampton Street. By Alice Will- 
iams. Illustrated by Anne Vaugh 
an, Longmans, Green, $2.25. 

A quiet home story of an Ameri- 
canized Welsh 


Christmas to 


family from one 


another. There is a 
wedding, the Sunday School picnic, 
the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
and then another Christmas. When 
Uncle Joe was hurt in a mine acci- 
dent, he spent his time making toys 
The 


children themselves decided to have 


for the children’s Christmas. 
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their tree at Grandma’s so Uncle Joe 
could enjoy it too. All decided that 
it was the nicest Christmas they had 
ever had. Good story of family life 


for older girls. K. E. H. 


The Royal Adventures of Richard 
Halliburton. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Bobbs-Merrill, $3.98. 

This is an omnibus volume con- 
taining Halliburton’s first three 
books, The Royal Road, The Glorious 
Adventure, and New Worlds to Con- 
quer. They still retain the freshness 
and vigor of spirit which are associ- 
ated with good tales of travel and 
adventures. Junior and senior high 
school students will enjoy them. 


| ie eS 


Rufous Redtail. By Helen Garrett. 
Illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques. 
Viking Press, $2.50. 

The 


hawk from the time he freed himself 


adventures of a red _ tailed 
from the egg until he realized he was 
a grown-up hawk with the reddest 
tail feathers his mate had ever seen. 
Rufous was an only child and very 
precocious. He and his mother migra- 
After his 
mother left him to fare for himself. 


ted when winter came. 


Rufous mated with Beauty and raised 
a family. Rufous’ friends, Bandion, 
the fish hawk, Circus, the marsh 
hawk, Bubo, the owl, and others all 
have a part in his training and grow- 
ing up. An excellent story of wild 
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life into which man creatures only 
casually intrude. Many beautiful full 
page black and white illustrations 


and tail pieces. a. 2. H. 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage. By Carolyn 
Treffinger. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$2.50. 

The story of a Chinese fisher boy, 
who because of his fear of the sea is 
sent by his father to grow rice on an 
unfertile mountain side. Miss Tre- 
ffinger has lived in China and been 
a teacher of children, for whom this 
book is clearly written. Those be- 
tween 10 and 14 especially will en- 
joy it. The suspense holds well, and 
the author’s knowledge of the Chin- 
ese customs and countryside enables 
her to portray the difficulties of Li 
Lun in a manner which will help the 
youngsters who read it to become 
acquainted with some of the pro- 
blems which beset rural China today. 
Kurt Wiese’s attractive illustrations 
aid in the visualization of an un- 
familar country. L.-T S 
13 Danish Tales. Retold by Mary C. 

Hatch. Illustrated by Edgun. Har- 

court, Brace and Company, $2.50. 


folktales retold from 
the translation of J. C. Bay (al- 
theugh no reference is given to this 
source except on the blurb) which 
will be a delight to storytellers and a 
joy to children. We are distressed, 


Humorous 
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however, even while recognizing the 
extreme cost of bookmaking today, 
to see such a slight book—169 nar- 
row pages—costing so much. This 
is a valuable edition—if you can pay 
the price. H. R. S. 


The Sleuth Patrol. By Manly Wade 
Wellman. Illustrated by Robert 
Meyers. Nelson, $2.00. 

Mr. Wellman ordinarily confines 
himself to writing for adults. This 
combination boy scout and mystery 
tale concerns car thieves and two 
particular scout patrols. An aband- 
oned “haunted” house is actually the 
hide-out of both the thieves and 
their stolen cars. That the life of an 
average scout troop would penetrate 
that of the criminal world—is un- 
likely. (Even though this particular 
Scouter is at the same time a police 
sergeant.) The tracking is much tco 
perfect a job for the average city 
boy. Readers of Conan Doyle will 
find innumerable references to Sher- 
lock and Dr. Watson whose doubles 
are members of the trcop. The book 
is a piece of too smarty blood and 
thunder. F. E. W. 


Fly Away Home. By Fieril Hess. 

Macmillian, $2.25. 

Petey Hardcastle leaves her ranch 
home in Colorado for a year in New 
York at the city apartment of her 
friend, Brenda Coleman. Here she 
becomes one part of a closely knit 
family and begins to realize that the 
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rather strained relationship between 
her father and herself, who only have 
each other, has been her fault to a 
great extent. She is eager, in the end, 
to return home and make a fresh 
start. In the meantime, she learns a 
great deal about New York City. 

H. R. S. 


Partners of Powder Hole. By Robert 
Davis. Illustrated by Marshall 
Davis. Holiday House, $2.00. 
When Sam and his dog Rusty find 

overboard 

coaming of a coal barge and later 
grounded on the beachgrass of Mono- 
may—both they and Shack Ellis are 


in luck. Shack’s cabin was large en- 


themselves from the 


ough for them all, yet, as if to prove 
Shack’s predilection for harboring 
bad luck and being hoodooed, they 
combine in a run of scary adventure 
with lobster thieves and buried trea- 
sure. A bogus heir to the latter (am 
bergris) leads the story into a melo 
dramatic close. The end brings an 
otherwise fine story to a too rapid 


and mediocre soluticn. F. E. W. 


Mystery of the Other House. By Au 
gusta Huiell Seaman. Doubleday, 
$2.00. 

New York in the 1870's, a secret 
passage in an old house, mysterious 
visitors, and an elderly gentleman 
who believes he is the Lost Dauphin 
offer plenty of excitement to two 


young girls. = <.. 5. 
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Sunstar and Pepper. By Edna Hoff- 
man Evans. Illustrated by A. E. 
Park. The University of North 
Carolina Press, $2.50. 

At sixteen Potter Pepperill was a 
personal courier for Cavalry General 
Jeb Stuart, idol of the Confererate 
Army. Sunstar was the great black 
horse that Pepper rode away from 
his mother’s Virginia plantation one 
morning in June 1862 just before 
the Battle of the Pine. The boy and 
the horse served gallantly until after 
the Battle of Chancelorsville in 1863. 
The story will interest boys and gicls 
of junior high school age. 


The writer’s style is facile rather 
than challenging. Presentation of 
Negro dialect and attitudes is in 
terms of the ancient stereotypes. 


Von Borcke, the 
Dragoon Guard, who was a member 


Heros Prussian 
of Sturart’s staff, is likewise present- 
ed in dialect familiar to readers of 
the Katzenjammer Kids. However, 
the author, does an understandingly 
and delicate job of portraying the re- 
lationship of the two lads, Pepper, 
the Confederate and Stephen, the 
Yankee, in a friendship which sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of war. E. G. 


Hawaii's Queen, 


Adrienne Stone. 


Lilinokalani. By 

Illustrated by 
Raymond Lufkin, Julian Messner, 
$2.50. 


Of unusual interest is this new 
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story of the romantic and tragic life 
of Hawaii’s Queen, Liliuokalani. The 
book is among the first biographies 
of the Hawaiian queen. Certainly it 
is the first written for junoir and 
senior high school students who take 
a lively interest in anything pertain- 
ing to our neighbor midway across 
the Pacific. The story is written by 
a high school teacher who has lived 
in the Islands, knows the background 
for her material, and succeeds in 
giving her readers the feeling that 
they themselves have actually been 
in the country. 


Hawaii's Queen fills a gap too 
long vacant in our series of bio- 
graphies for young people. The 
material, authentic from every angle, 
is written in a style that will appeal 
to all ages. Teachers as well as pupils 


M. F. R. 


Magnolia Heights. By Nancy Paschal. 
Illustrated by Ruth King. Nelson, 
$2.50. 

A fifteen year old girl finds home 


will find it gcod reading. 


with her grandmother threatened. 
Both ends meet when she finds a 
summer’s work with a veterinarian. 
Boarders, too, help to cover expenses. 
Just another teen-age story, told with 
over-sentimentality! The only bit of 
character development concerns the 
doctor’s finacee whose plan—to 
transfer the doctor’s interest from 
animal doctoring to law—does not 
work out. As to a portrayal of the 


business of a veterinarian, the books 
by Mary Thompson are much better. 
F. E. W. 

Sugar Bush. Written and illustrated 
by Dorothea Dana. Nelson, $2.50. 
A Polish family who had been in 

a factory town come to live on a 
Vermont farm. The story is an ex- 
cellent picture of neighborliness and 
community cooperation among the 
New Englanders and the newcomers. 
The making of the maple syrup is an 
integral part of the story and does 
not seem at all dragged in with a 
purpose as is somteimes true of fact- 
ual material in fiction. 5. G. $. 


For the Middle Grades 


Fun with Your Child. By Mary A. 
Publishing 


Mapes. Garden City 
Company, $1.00. 
Parents will be grateful for this 

reprint edition of a most practical 

book at a popular price. Within the 
covers of this volume will be found 
many answers to the persistent 
question, ‘““Mother, what shall I do?” 
Handicrafts, guessing games, puzzles, 
riddles, toy construction, knitting, 
and simple-action games are described 
and illustrated by the author. Ideas 
for family and holiday celebrations 
are also included in this useful book. 


oa. Mt. L.. 


Katie Meets Buffalo Bill. Story by 
Katharine Koch. Pictures by Grace 
Paull. Grosstt & Dunlap, $.50. 
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Papa promised to take Katie to the 
Buffalo Bill Wild West Show if she 
could control her hair-trigger temper 
for two weeks. Papa forgave one 
little stamping of her foot and took 
her to the show. Katie fell off her 
seat right in front of Buffalo Bill. 
He picked her up, rode with her a- 
round the ring, and taught her an 
unforgettable lesson in ccntrolling 
tempers. The colored and black and 
white illustrations by Grace Paull 
are typical of the time of the story. 
(1906) A Story Parade picture book 
K. E. H. 


well worth the price. 


Martha Washington, Girl of Old 
Virginia. By Jean Brown Wagoner. 


Illustrated by Sandra James. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75. 
The story of Patsy Dandridge 


from her tomboy childhood until 


she became America’s first First 
Lady. Life was interesting and ex- 
citing on the Virginia plantation and 
helped to prepare her for sterner days 
of her later years. Good illustrations 
in silhouette by Sandra James. An- 
other excellent addition to the 
“Childhood of Famous Americans” 
series. &. &. Hi. 
Written and illu- 

strated by George F. Mason. Will- 

iam Morrow, $2.00. 

This book, written and illustrated 
by a staff artist of the Museum of 


Natural History of New York, tells 


Animal Homes. 








he 


Md 





about homes of mice, moles, spiders, 
prairie dogs, insects, beavers, as well 
as wolves, coyotes, bears and _ less 
familiar animals. A good book to use 
in science units. Well indexed. Au- 
thor has also written Animal Tracks. 

K. E. H. 
Henry Clay—Mill Boy of the Slashes. 

By Helen A. Monsell. Illustrated 

by Charles V. John. Bobbs-Merrill, 

$1.75. 

This historical story of the boy- 
hood of Henry Clay adds another 
excellent volume to the Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series. With sim- 
plicity and vividness the author has 
portrayed the early life of the 
“Great Pacificator.” Children in the 
middle grades of the elementary 
school will be delighted with this 
tale of the everyday experiences of a 
Virginia lad in Revolutionary days 
and in the postwar era following the 
HM. M. 1. 


Revolutionary period. 


Star of India. By Jean Bothwell. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer. Will- 
iam Morrow, $2.50. 

What would a real son do? Bittu 
and her father were in Rajahpur to 
recover the Star of India, an award 
which they had given as security for 
a money loan. Stealing seemed the 
enly way to regain the medal but 
many were the hazards to be under- 
gone by a ten year old girl. Miss 
Bothwell writes very simply in the 
manner of a finished translation. 
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Whereas the thirteenth stone was a 
boy’s mystery, this is more surely 
directed to the girls. Intrigue, dis- 
guise, and school combine with fine 


Pr. Eg. V. 


characterization. 


For Younger Children 
Who A.re You?, Watch Me, Donny 


Duck Grows Up, Little Lost Bo Bo, 
..and Chippy Chipmunk’s Vacation. 
(Woodland Frolics Series). By 
Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice. The 
Steck Cmpany, 
$.36, $.96, $1.08, 
$1.28, respectively. 


Austin, Texas. 
$1.20, and 


These five books are a sequence 
from pre-primer through the third 
to provide sup- 
plemental reading for the primary 
child. The content throughout is 


reader, designed 


concerned with woodland animals 
and their adventures in growing up. 
The same characters people each of 
the books, although a different one 
is emphasized in each. Children are 
given brief little peeps into the lives 
of the duck, the chipmunk, the 
fawn, the bear cub, and the rabbit. 


If they have a fault it is one of 
format. The books are tightly sewed 
and can not be made to lie open on 
a flat surface. For young children 
this will prove an inconvenience. 
But the books are strongly bound 
and their illustrations add gay color 
and warmth to interesting story 


B. G.. $. 


content, 








The Little Red Ferry Boat. By Rus- 
sell Potter. Pictures by Marjorie 
Hill. Henry Holt, $2.00. 

The Little Red Ferry Boat grew 
tired of rivers and decided to go to 
sea. All the other boats told her that 
ferry boats didn’t go to sea, but she 
went anyway. There she met por- 
poises who warned her of an ap- 
proaching storm. During the storm 
she lost her smokestacks and anchor. 
She finally was towed back to land 
by the Wooly White Whale and re- 
solved never again to go to sea. A 
read-aloud picture book for younger 
children. K. E. H. 


Desert Animals. By Rita Kissin. Illus- 
trated by Helene Carter. David 
McKay, $2.50. 

Although this book is classified as 

a picture story-book, it will appeal 

to older children as well as to the 

very young child. Its charm lies not 
only in its beautiful illustrations, 

but also in the information given a- 

bout animals not so well known to 

children. The bassarisk, the chuck- 
awalla, the uta, and other desert 
creatures are described in verse and 
portrayed in a colorful setting. 
H. M. L. 


Polka Dot. By Charlotte Steiner. Il- 
lustrated by the Author. Double- 
day, $1.25. 

A very exaggerated picture book 

(paper bound) of a small girl in 

blue and white polka dots. Dot’s 
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passion carries over into the spotted- 
ness of her various pets: a puppy, a 
kitten, a rabbit and a chick, all spot- 
ted. The color scheme throughout 
is blue and brown. The pictures 
verge on the cartoonish and the 
text them is too 
slight to bolster the illustrations. 


—Picture book age. F. E. WV. 


accompanying 


Baby Roo. By Laura Nannon. II- 
lustrated by the Author. Hough- 
ton, $1.50. 

This picture book tells of Baby 
Roo’s advent into pasture life, how 
she is ostracized until the farm an- 
imals “from a far off country could 
be as good as themselves.” Text is 
too long and blatantly purposeful, 
while black and white illustrations 
are not comparable to, for example, 
the artist’s Red Mittens. Miss Ban- 
non’s detail is a delightful element: 
tiny plants filling out the corners. 
What they fill out, the pictures that 
tell the story are sometimes carica- 
tures and could net carry such a 
limpid text. Picture book age. 

F. E. W. 

Andy and the School Bus. By Jerrold 
Beim. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. William Morrow, $2.00. 
Another attractive small picture 

bock by Jerrold Beim, whose other 

realistic picture books are well known 
by now. This one is of a small boy 
who was too young to ride on the 
school bus, although he signalled it 
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to stop every day. There came a day 
when it did stop, though, and after 
that, Andy rode on the school bus 
every day. Five, six, and seven-year 


olds. Fi. R. S. 


Speech Through Pictures. By Mar- 
garet McCausland, Marie B. Miller, 
and Isabel A. Okie. Expression 
Company, (Boston). 

Simplicity is the keynote of this 
attractive little book, which can be 
used effectively by both parents and 
teachers. Developed by three out- 
standing teachers of speech correction 
in the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
the material is of value not only for 
children with speech defects, but al- 
so for beginners in reading who need 


extra help in auditory training. 


The book consists mainly of simple 
line drawings with names of the ob- 
jects underneath, arranged so that 
each page offers a single phonetic 
element. Background and experience 
of the children have been considered 
in selection of the words used, so 
that meaning and comprehension 
are kept uppermost while the child 
is working on mechanics. 


Suggestions for parents and teach- 
ers have been clearly and concisely 
set forth in the first few pages. The 
book is essentially for children. Its 
colored pages offer variety and in- 
terest: children find plenty of “do- 
ing” included in their “learning.” 

M. I. Y. 
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Textbooks Received 

What Next? By A. S. Artley and 
Lillian Gray. William S$. Gray, 
Reading Director. Stories by Ruth 
Wagner. Illustrated by Eleanor 
Campbell. Curriculum Foundation 
Series—Reading for Independence. 
Scott, Foresman. Pp. 127. $1.08. 
Grade 2. 


Adventures in Reading: Exploration. 
By Dorothy Nell Knolle. Illustrat- 
ed by Robert Doremus and Jean 
Busby. John C. Winston Company. 
Pp. 566. 


Wonder and Laughter. Compiled by 
Elizabeth H. Bennett, Mabel B. 
Dowse, and Mary D. Edmonds. II- 
lustrated by Marguerite Klinke 
Scott. Stories to Remember Series. 
Silver Burdett. Pp. 352. $1.68. 
Grade 4. 


Dreaming and Daring. Compiled by 
Elizabeth H. Bennett, Mabel B. 
Dowse, and Mary D. Edmonds. II- 
lustrated by Marguerite Klinke 
Scott. Stories to Remember Series. 
Silver Burdett. Pp. 384. $1.72. 
Grade §. 


High Road to Glory. Compiled by 
Elizabeth H. Bennett, Mabel B. 
Dowse, and Mary D. Edmonds. Il- 
lustrated by Edmund Monrce. 
Stories to Remember Series. Silver 
Burdett. Pp. 384. $1.72. Grade 6. 


Adventures in Reading. By Jacob M. 


Ross and Blanche Jennings 
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Thompson. Third Edition, 1947. Makers of the Americas. By Marion 


Adventures in Literature Series. Lansing. Educational Consultant, 
Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 646. $2.20. W. Linwood Chase. General Con- 
Grade 9. sultant, Allan Nevins. Illustrated 
Adventures for Readers: Book One. by Frederick Trench Chapman. 
By Jacob M. Ross, Mary Rives Maps by Beatrice and Leonard 
Bowman, and Egbert W. Nieman. Derwinski. History on the March 
Adventures in Literature Series. Series. Pp. 468. $2.00. Grades 5 
Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 502. $1.96. and 6. 
Grade 7. 


Conquest: Book Two. By George W. 


Adventures for Readers: Book Two. Norvell and Carol Hovious. Il 
By Jacob M. Ross, Mary Rives lustrated by Ursula Koering. D. C. 


Bowman, and Egbert W. Nieman. Heath. Pp. 596. $2.00..Grade 8. 
Adventures in Literature Series. : 


Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 492. $1.96. Conquest: Book Three. By George W. 


Grade 8. Norvell and Carol Hovious. II 
Common Sense English I. By Joseph lustrated by Harve Stein and P. B. 
C. Blumentha. Harcourt, Brace. Parsons. D. C. Heath. Pp. 597. 


Pp. 277. $0.92. $2.00. Grade 9. 


STANDARDS FOR CHOOSING BOOKS 
(Continued from page 473 

The right kind of books will go far in developing under- 

standings on an international basis and thus help prevent 

further war. If book selectors will render only this service to 

young readers of the future, the result will be far-reaching. 
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Om TEACHING HUMAN RELATIONS 

it, (Continued from page 475) 

a- Christmas season there was a feeling of happiness and belong- 
ed 


ing to the group because we had shared each other’s pleasures. 


- Simple but sincere sharing of our pleasures, our heritage, and 
rc 2 o- . . . 
b our traditions is one way of approaching indirectly that very 
' sensitive problem of human relationships. 
Vv. 
| 
a 
8. 
a \ 
a SUD 


T 7o™ LIMIT READING? SL 
B. ONCE your only choice was to give children fust another set of readers when they 
finished the basic reader. NOW you can give them a real program of literature along 


Gy y with basic reading. You can give them stories written for their reading pleasure. You 
can give them 


R Stories to Remember £ 


the new literature series for the intermediate grades 


WONDER AND LAUGHTER -— for grade 4 
DREAMING AND DARING — for grade 5 
HIGH ROAD TO GLORY — for grade 6 
Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. Edmonds 


w 


With Teachers’ Guides that will help the teacher create in 
children a love of and taste for the tréasures of literature 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 





East 17th Se. 221 East 20th St. 709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 

















Look who's come fo join 
D. C. Heath’s list of 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS! 


6. 
. x3” DUMBO 


\_ LR As told by 
DOROTHY BARUCH 





The story of a lovable elephant with 
a heart as big as his ears and an enormous capacity for getting 
into trouble, written by an outstanding educator and children’s 
author. 





Earlier books in the Walt Disney series for ages six through 
fourteen — illustrated in full color by the Walt Disney Studio 
and published exclusively for schools by Heath: 









HERE THEY ARE DONALD DUCK SEES SOUTH AMERICA 
DONALD DUCK AND HIS NEPHEWS MICKEY SEES THE U.S.A. 
WATER BABIES’ CIRCUS and 

Gther Stedtes WALT DISNEY’S BAMBI 
WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO SCHOOL DAYS IN DISNEYVILLE 
DONALD DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS) § icxey NEVER FAILS 
LITTLE PIG’S PICNIC and 
Other Stories 















Free Guide for Teachers 





*Copyright Walt Disney Productions 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas 





San Francisco 





London 





Your Junior High School 
Pupil, Too Will Like 


Broening Best-Liked Literature 
McGregor Three unusual new anthologies with a 


wealth of imaginative and realistic litera- 

Koos ture—some classic, more modern and 

K f fresh. Specially selected and tested to 

erauver ensure its appeal to the young teen-ager. 

Something to suit every reading taste. 

Includes training in reading and library 
skills. Send for No. 475. 


Johnson Daily-Life English 


McG Junior Series 
regor Text and pictures link learning with the 


Ginn pupil’s own interests or the world he 
C knows. Teaching of grammar, correct 

unn form, and usage is well organized. Unique 
material for choral reading, public speak- 
ing, and dramatization. Send for circular 
No. 551. 


G 


i BOSTON 17 CHICAGO 16 
( MP. NEW YORK 11 ATLANTA 3 


DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 





(Complete Check List) 


BAMBINO THE CLOWN written 
ond ill. by Georges Schreiber 
Ages 4-9 $2.00 


“LIZBETM ANN’S GOAT By Mory 
Virginie Prevines. ill. by Grace 
Povll 

Ages 54 $2.00 


WICKY'S BUGLE Written ond iil. 
by Jone Rietveld 
Ages 7-10 $2.00 


MANY MANSIONS By Jessie 
Orton Jones. tll. by Lynd Werd 
Ages 6-12 $450 


OLEY: THE SEA MONSTER Writ- 
ten ond ill. by Morie Holl Ets 

Prize winner, Picture Book 
Group, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival 
Ages 7-11 $1.50 


THE STORY OF PAMELA weit. 
ten end ill. by Mobel Jones 
Woodbury 


Ages 7-10 $130 


MOUNTAIN BOY By Theime 


Harrington Bell. tll. by Corydon 
Bell 


Ages 7-10 $2.00 


PANCAKES-PARIS By Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Ill. by Georges 
Schreiber 

Prize winner, medium-age 
group, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Children's Spring Book Festival 
Ages 7-10 $2.00 


THE LITTLE FARM IN THE BIG 


CITY Written ond ill. by Erick 
Berry 


Ages 7-11 $1.50 


emg 
VAG te 
JUNIOR 
BOOKS 
for 1947 


MUSIC TIME By Evelyn H. Hunt, 
il. by Eileen Evans 
Ages 3-4 $2.50 


JASPER THE DRUMMIN’ BOY 
Written ond ill. by Margeret 
Teyler 

Ages 7-1! 


For complete details of 
these and all other Viking 
Junior Books send for 
your free copy of the new 
1947-48 illustrated cata- 
logue, if you are not 
elready on ovr mailing 
lists. 


MISS HICKORY By Corolya 
Sherwin Beiley. til. by Ruth 
Gannett 


Awarded the John Newbery 
Medal, 1947 
Ages 8-12 en 


THE QUIZ KIDS’ BOOK Stevi 
end poems the Quit Kids like 
Ages 9-12 a8 


THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS 
Written end ill. by Willian 
Pene du Bois 


Prize winner, teen-age group, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Childress 
Spring Book Festival. 

All ages 8 


RUFOUS REDTAIL Sy Holes 
Garrett. iff. by Francis Lee 
Joques 

All oges 40 


THE INSECT WORLD By MildeT. 
Herpster. lll. by ZThenya Gay 
Ages 12-15 4300 


THE GOLDEN FLASH By Mey 
McNeer. lil. by Lynd Ward 
Ages 12-12 $10 


THE GREAT MERITAGE by 
Ketherine 8. Shippen. Ill. by 
C. 8. Fells 

Migh Scheel ege se 


RED TREASURE By Serna 
Martin 
High Scheel ege $10 


AT THAT TIME Written ond il. 
by Robert Lewsen na 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN fy 
Erick Berry end Herbert Bes. 
Il. by Erick Berry a8 
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